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Tfif-fast-food culture 


ByrarahQassem , . . . 

Star Staff Writer ; •. 

we had; a story about die'social 
side of.food. This-week, we are going,to .talk 
about a similar subject again ;.ope that is' very. 
.. °H* hearts. 1 am talking about eating, but 

' norany kind of ha ting. .* 

_No, this type of food was introduced from dut- 
. side. It warlike an invasion, bnfzhis time, it had 
. a very different kind of streak, ft was-the inva- 
si«t of the fast-food;' burgers, fried chickens* 
• pizzas. and' of course,., French fries—ror as the 

British would say, chips. : 

- K -Amman, in particular, its all there- You 


name it. we have iL The concept of fast food was 
introduced in. Jordan a long time ago. However, 
it. only gained momentum in the late 1980s, 
..going on to flood the market in the 1990s. It is 
-something that says a lot about our changing 
attitudes. 

Today, it is not only easier for the whole fam¬ 
ily to ear outside or to bring food from fast-food 
chain stores, but it is also trendy. You know, 
being with the crowd, the modem people, or as 
somebody once said on a British television com- 
.edy series, the “beautiful people.” 

And being trendy is the buzzword in today's 
fast moving society. The coca-cola culture, the 


one that dominates Western society, has caught 
up with us. Today, it is not only about flashy 
things we wear or don’t wear, but abont the dif¬ 
ferent brands we look at. What sort of soft drinks 
we consume, and what son of things we eat. 
Crisps, potato chips, and of course the different 
fast-food dishes wc fancy. 

And the more the merrier. Jordan is no differ¬ 
ent to other societies. Today, you find fast-food 
takeaways everywhere. They are not only in 
Shmeisani either, which used to be the tradi¬ 
tional haven for finger-licking chicken and tasty 

Continued on page 3 
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to dominate 
rv business 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer 
DAYS BEFORE the conyen-. 
ing of Parliament, . Lower’- 
Houses deputies are today 
grappling with what could 
prove to be a hot potato. 

The case offoe Iraqi pipe¬ 
line is occupying both, foe 
deputies and government busi¬ 
ness. Minister of Trade' Ham - 
A1 Mulki has already set up 
two committees to look into 
the issue. Deputies are also up. 
inarms. 

;-f*The . lMnicli . -; pipe; 
Ene—which .was once, used try' 
the Iraqi Pwroleaar,Company ‘ 

Hiari. “Jhis tti-incb pipefine-;. 
was used: riming” foe. Second , : 
World : War tfr ransporirjjetro-. 
Ifum from Iraq-'te Hatfa-via 
Jordan/" EBari added. Both' 
were shirt: riaftna. after . the. 
Israeli occupation of Palestine 
ih.1948-. 

* “The two fnpcBnes are still 
''f good.quality, and can be - 
■ sfied- to transport . oil for 
ahofoet'100 years,” Hiari 
continued.- • x .* 

The pipelines issue came 
into die news after, it was 
reported that one of them was 
sold to a contractor.-However, ■_ 
deputies spoke out when it-, 
was realized that foe contrac¬ 
tor was actually dismantling 
both pipelines. 

- “The setting of the pipelines 
was . instigated-by now former 
Minister of Finance Marwan 
AwacL He approached several 
.government- institutions- -on 
November J.99ti'to. know if it 
was posable to benefit from 
■the IPC pipelines^ bat they, 
showed no interett,” Hiari told. 
JpeStar. . v\. 

^’Following a visit, by depn- _ 
Ses to the'site in Roweisbed 
last Friday: to get to die bottom 
of the story. they noticed dial 
The two pipelines were in the 
process ofbelng dismantled, 
instead . of .foe cme initially 
agreed upon in die JD 250,000 
idle contract ’ -. ■' 

1 According;to foe deputies a 
number of unexplained details 
surround tbe case: '’At the 
beginning,' reports indicated 
that they were water pipelines-' 
"However, the-.-published■ ads 


for the bid suggested lhaftbey 
were petroleum pipes;** Hiari - 
said. “Despite tbe fact foal tire - 
pipes- are in good coinfition, 
the ad stated that they were 
out of date.”' 

.; Since-four .visit, deputies : 
'• pushed die government .to 
force foe issue, and the Prime 
Minister promised to study die 
case:: carefully.: The commit- 
tecs’, foldings will be* pre-' 
sedted to the Lower House., 
later tins, week: 

7 “We know that 20 ltilomc- 
. rets of'die tine were sold last 
- ydar. The question is Whether -. 
otitis: was- a part of - the deal: or 
' the ■ deputy stated. 
'Violation of : foe contract has . 

I'Wbat happened daring foe 
: jndis hofomg short ccf corrpip*.. 
Hon.; The'bitf Was attended by 
only time cofitoartots, -two. of 


: them being brothers,” said 
-Khalil Ateyya,- a member of 
- the Lower House. “Measures 
winch followed were also 
incorrect, once foe deal was 
given to a'cantractor after die 
. first round of foe trader, when 
normally there should be a, 
second - . round.” Ateyya 
: continued..’ 

*TTiiity-cigbt kflometecs of 
each pipeline—which were 
not included in die con- 
tract—have vanished.” Atteya 
emphasized. According to foe 
deputy, the Ministry of 
Finance should have. put a 
detailed study before taking 
. .any step to get rid'of the IPC 
They should have also' trails-- 
ferredrfoe' bid to the \CnIstry 
abdJBb Mo tbe Min¬ 
istry of Waaf. : 

f A oaftindtaMay committee : 

. was-formed to update, the 
Lower House Wifo tbe latest 
devdopmems on the pipelines 


The coming ordinary ses¬ 
sion on 28 November prom¬ 
ises fierce debates concerning 
several important issues. “We 
will work on some internal 
matters concerning our coun¬ 
cil. such as the elections of the 
Speaker, and formation of dif¬ 
ferent parliamentary commit¬ 
tees," Mahmoud Kharabsheh, 
rapporateur of the Legal Par¬ 
liamentary fTnmtniniMi said. 

National issues will be on 
the top of the agenda, but 
these will immediately center 
on the pipelines case and the 
water crisis. “Tbe pipelines, 
the water crisis and its latest 
developments and the tradi¬ 
tional role of the legislature 
will- be discussed,” Kharab- 

ifieaflft&fo ; r 

''.' The government has already ' 
fold- foe contractor to cease 
work on dismantling the pipes 
and to return back die parts 
that violated the original con-' 
tract® 



Two swamp wallabiespbrtfully figjtf against each other on a cold but sunny day at Zurich's zoo on 25 Novem¬ 
ber. As temperatures keep dropping only few animals can be seen in their outside pens. Reuters 


Til await; 




outcome 


V.. I** :. 4 ;f /< i' Vf 


Decision to drop UJ 
course leads to uproar 


DS-. .OFFICIALS stated, Wednesday,^ 
" president. Bill Cfinton 

•' vdiTbot J^pdnd'iccHBefoatcJy udfo force 
bo Jraq'glatj^xkfoHnce^.^ UN we^>- 

avcralLrectHTl of cooperation in tbe com- 

iug .foWs.^^ before:^^ deadtog whefoer to 
revivedreforeatofakstrikes. - 
: 'The cxutimait^Came hours after.a^pe-\ 

•_ - —a— i_d.. ttm 


^ in wtefo mcmbeRs dboHilted on the latest. 

’. - - developments -Ibb foe - Iraqi relationship 
' wifo UNSCO^.v i ' : r - 

US air str&&, if indeed they .do hap- 
: pen, ire fotr foBtidaricm ofTJS^^ strao^y. 
-./•Presidqit';^must- decide on 
,-whedjer 'to unleash die weapons again. 

; ^-fWlowing iraq!slatest refusal to turnover 
>' "documents,deeding Iraq's hiolo^al and 
: - chemical W^pous. / These documents 
"--•.wens; ar the reoem'Sedcmty 

. Council- - : v ,. 

■ Iraqi officials iaamtain. dial mretcC foe 
.foqiicstoA-matenarts do not exist.'Iraqi; 

Foreign Mmister Mohammed Saeed Al 
^ Sabaff-iold.a- deWS-Cqnfintaree'm Bag^-« 

: ifed last we& 1 foat tinq has 


:• handed over mtilions of papers to the 
: momtore.and dial no more files exisL 
Iraqi Deputy Faroe Mmister Tareq 
Aziz rejected UNSCOM Richard But¬ 
ler’s demand far Iraqi cooperation with 
die injectors.-He'accused Butler of 
going beyond bis mandate. Aziz said that 
r dre: monitors would be able to inspect 
tfoosra areas^ only in the presence of UN 

- gjecialenvQy Pr^cflshShfo. 

Tbe Secmity Cooncil didn't blame 
. . Iraq for its d^ance, and cfiscussed tbe 
foirre lettezs sent by the Iraqi leadership 
to foe UN last Friday, in which Jraqi offi- 

- dais, demanded a comprehensive review 

of the sanctions imposed on Iraq since 
1990. : - 

; Political analysts say tire latest action 
by Iraq is an attenrot to put the issue on 
the wmid agenda. It came a week after 
. HresideDt Qintra pot co hold the use of 
'fdcce. '•!' ,. . 

V “We arc not going to get bogged down 
at'dns.stage of foe dispute about these 
documents,” one US source said. ‘The 
' a dmini stration wants to see first what 
.. UNSCOM nmy get frotn Iraq, in the way 
qf its coqperatk». -We're not sure how 
Tong it may trice, but we drink that foir the 


time being forbearance is die wiser 
course,” he added. • 

The Security Council, on the other 
band, agreed on the sale of another $5.2 
bOlion in Iraqi ofl oyer the next six 
nwnrtw to. buy humacatarian aid for the 
Iraqi people. 

Prospaxs of a new US military strike 
on Iraq appeared to grow late last week, 
as leading congressional Republicans 
expressed their desire to see Iraq pun¬ 
ished for the way it treated Bader’s 
demands. Some Cbogressronal members 
said Iraq’s stance was dishonest, going 
against it’s promise made, earlier this 
month to cooperate wifo the - UN 
inspectors. 

“Our position remains clear,” said 
White House spokesman, adding that, “if 
Iraq doesn't intend to live up to its com- 
mhroents to comply, we remain prepared 
to act." 

Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
called US hopes to cany out farther air 
strikes against Iraq as “nonsense.” 
Mubarak also criticiasd the US support 
for tbe Iraqi opposition movements, in 
an attempt to topple the current Iraqi 
regime. ■ 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer 
THE DEBATE on whether to 
normalize ties with Israel or 
not took a new turn this week, 
following a decision by the 
University of Jordan (UJ) to 
drop a voluntary course about 
the Palestinian snuggle to lib¬ 
erate their homeland. 

The issue is a contentious 
one, with public opinion 
divided on whether die King¬ 
dom should initiate more rapid 
moves char will lead to fuller 
normalization of ties with 
Israel. 

Tbe recent decision taken by 
die University of Jordan to 
drop its “Palestinian Cause and 
tbe Arab-Zionist Conflict" 
course provoked strong reac¬ 
tions from students at the UJ. 

“After looking at this year’s 
study plan, we were shocked to 
learn mat this particular volun¬ 
tary course bad been dropped 
from the curriculum.” says A1 
Hareth Fakhri, Head of tbe Stu¬ 
dent Council at the UJ. 

This is not the first time 


that they have tried to cancel 
this course as last year, the for¬ 
mer President of the University 
of Jordan submitted a petition 
to the Deans' Council," Fakhri 
continued, “but the Student 
Council rallied support and 
managed to reverse the 
decision.” 

The voluntary course out¬ 
lined the Palestinian struggle, 
and used to be available to all 
first year students at the Uni¬ 
versity. However, according to 
tbe 1998-99 curriculum, it will 
now be limited to Political Sci¬ 
ence students only. The course 
in question outlined foe role of 
the Hasbemites in defending 
the Palestinian territories, iden¬ 
tified those who bad sacrificed 
their lives for the defense of 
Jerusalem, and provided details 
on the wider Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

The Student Council—die 
body that represents the 22.000 
students at the univer¬ 
sity—responded by sending a 
memo to die President of Jor¬ 
dan Univejsity, Dr WaJeed AJ 


Palestinian airport opens amid jubilation 




m 



fiAZA MUoKf 


By Lee Hockstader 
DAHANIYA. Gaza Strip—An electric grin 
lighted Abeer Jorfs face and stayed there 
1 all morning. For the first time, airplanes 
were landing on Ralestinian-oontroUed sod, 
and Jorf couldn’t get over it. 

“Ii's something big, something beauti¬ 
ful,” stammered the Palestin¬ 
ian Airlines ground steward¬ 
ess, 26, smartly turned out in 
blue pants suit, traditional . ..... 

headscarf and niby red lip- TitTj-*v 
Slide. “RnaHy wo have our yy 
airport, and this is die most 
important day in our hopes to tES 

be a state.” • 

Three years after foe idea 
was bam in foe afterglow of 
the Oslo ‘ peace accord 
between foe Palestinians and Israel, exuber¬ 
ant Palestinians on Tuesday finally got a 
fimetioning airpwt They immediately 
named it after their leader —Yasser Arafat 
International Airport—and thousands of 
foem streamed toward foe runway from 
nearby shantytowns to dance, cheer, weep 
and riotously assert their right to statehood. 

Tbe fasi flights were received by Pales- 


tmians wifo jubilation, and the inauguration 
Iectric grin of the $65 million airport was invested with 

ayed there all foe pageantry and staff of staxebood- 
, airplanes military bands, VIP passes, security escorts 
rolled soil, end official receavin| lines. The main event 
was tbe glittery and long-awaited 
ng beauti- opening of foe graceful Moor- 

Falestin- isb terminal, with its handsome 

control tower and opulent' 
VIP lounge served by a 
. . 10,100-foot runway in the 

lATryi^n “ ** * ** 0828 

y y■■ Tirr.■ Still, foe symbols of state- 

^ 'bocxl weren’t quite what they 

JK^Saf appeared. A safe distance 

away on foe tarmac, a hand¬ 
ful of plainclothes Israeli 
security men watched the 
el, exuber- mayhem from behind their sunglasses, an 
ally got a almost-unseeo reminder that Israel will can- 
amediately trol the airport’s security even as Palesnn- 

tser Arafat iaas celebrate its existence as a potent sign 

usrads of of sovereignty. 

way from Israel wfl] also determine which countries 
jeer, weep are permitted to fly into the airport whether 
itatehood. Israeli passengers can ever use it (so far foe 
! by Pales- answer is no, on security grounds) and 


when the Palestinians' permanent air traffic 
control equipment will be released from 
storage in an Israeli port For now, the 
aipoti has borrowed an Israeli mobile sys¬ 
tem to control air traffic. 

“We don’t want to interfere so much with 
what they're doing over there, but we still 
are going to have control over who’s com¬ 
ing in ami out and what’s coating aid out.” 
sad Shlomo Dror, an Israeli military 
spokesman. “OK, the Palestinians are run¬ 
ning tbe airport, but we are there to ensure 
tbe security—nothing less, nothing more.” 

Finessing such niceties, Arafat presided 
at Tuesday's gala, snapping salutes to his 
honor guard and marching down the long 
red carpet to greet foe first plane to touch 
down, an Egyptian Air Airbus 320 jet that 
arrived ar 8:29 am, precisely a minute early. 
By midday, eight more aircraft had fol¬ 
lowed, bearing dignitaries, celebrities and 
officials from the Arab world and Europe, 
all of foem hailed by a beaming Arafat and 
a confusion of horns, drums and bagpipes. 

The 69-year-old Palestinian leader, per¬ 
haps the most manic globetrotter of the 

Controlled on page 2 


Maani. condemning the 
decision. 

The Student Council 
received a written response 
which justified the cancellation 
of the course, saying the move 
“was part of a wider, ongoing 
review process aimed at updat- 
’ ing the curriculum to meet the 
demand of students today." The 
letter added. “Changing the 
study plans is a dynamic pro¬ 
cess. which needs a period of 
time to monitor the results." 

"The official response from 
the university claimed that the 
course has not been canceled; 
simply the contents of the 
course hod been divided 
between other courses still 
available to foe students,” 
Fakhri, foe undergraduate stu¬ 
dent at foe Sharia faculty, told 
The Star. 

The move to drop foe course 
came after some high level 
Israeli politicians expressed 
their dismay at the contents of 
foe course. The decision also 
went against foe findings of a 
recent poll distributed amongst 
the student caucus, which 
rejected normalizing ties wifo 
Israel. 

“I believe that foe cancella¬ 
tion of the course was a mis¬ 
take, because the conflict with 
Israel is ongoing, and the Pales¬ 
tinian question has yet to be 
resolved," said Dr Thyab Mak- 
hadraeh. professor of Political 
Science at foe University of 
Jordan. Tt is our responsibility 
to inform the younger genera¬ 
tions about foe conflict, as the 
peace agreements so far have 
only led to an increase in Israeli 
settlements,” Makhadmeh told 
The Star. “Should we really be 
oormali 2 U]g ties with Israel, at a 
time when the official slogan of 
foe Likud Party is ‘Greater 
Israel.’ which clearly goes 
against the current redeploy¬ 
ment of Israeli troops from foe 
West Bank,” Makhadmeh said. 

The decision by the Univer¬ 
sity of Jordan to drop the course 
also drew criticism from mem¬ 
bers of Parliament. “I have often 
warned of tbe consequences of 
tbe recent peace agreements 
between the Israelis and the Pal¬ 
estinians,” said Nazib Ammarin, 
an opposition deputy at the 
Lower House, “and this is a 
classic case of the strong impos¬ 
ing conditions on the weaLTi 
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Yugoslav Ambassador 
says his country is back 
on the peace track 


Terry Fox 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Jorda- 
nian-YugosIav relations, the 
current situation in Kosovo, 
sanctions, economic coopera¬ 
tion and tourism was the 
crux oP the interview The 
Star's Nader Ojailat had with 
Mr Oliver Potezica. the 
Charge d'Affairs at the 
Embassy or the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Excerpts follow: 


Can you tell us something 
about the bilateral relations 
between Jordan and 
Yugoslavia? 

Relations between Jordan 
and Yugoslavia have been tra¬ 
ditionally friendly. Yugoslav 
experts came to [this country] 
in 1953, to co-operate with the 
Jordan Phosphate Mines Com¬ 
pany in A1 Russaiefa city. 
However, unfortunately, the 
undesired and tragic events 
have influenced Jordanian- 
Yugoslav bilateral relations 
and their positive and develop¬ 
ment. But we hope that our 
relations wit] develop accord¬ 
ing to our mutual interests. 
There is space for optimism. 
The relations we built in the 
last two years, have proved 
this. Several months ago our 
famous Institute for Vaccines 
presented different kinds of 
serums and vaccines to the Jof- 
danian Ministry of Health to 
the value of more than 
SI00.000. 

In addiiion. more than 
20.000 Jordanians have studied 
at Yugoslav universities. Thou¬ 
sands of Yugoslav women are 
married to Jordanians, and are 
living here with their families. 

I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to convey the best 
wishes of our leadership, and 
of all the Yugoslav community 
to Jordan for the speedy recov¬ 
ery of His Majesty King 
Hussein. 

Can you tell us something 
about the present situation in 
Yugoslavia? 

The situation is in the pro¬ 
cess of stabilization. After the 
agreement between the Yugo¬ 
slav President Slobodan Milo¬ 
sevic and the US envoy Rich¬ 
ard Holbrooke, the situation in 


i- Kosovo and j 
e Methija. the i 
>. southern province 

i- of the Yugoslav 

e Republic of Ser- 

e bin. is gening bel¬ 
li ter and becoming 

e more and more 

e normal every day. j 
I The terrorist i 
attacks by the 
Albanian separat¬ 
ists are still the ! 

; only obstacle to 

i full normalization. 

[ But. we hope and 

pray that those 

attacks will not 
harm the political 
settlement of the 
crisis. Few days 

ago our govern¬ 
ment and die rep¬ 
resentatives of the 
different ethnic 
groups in Kosovo 
and Metohija have 
put on the table 
the proposal for _ 
the agreement in “otedca 
the political 
framework of self-governance 
in the province. We are open 
for dialogue and for any posi¬ 
tive idea from any comer of the 
world. We know that there is 
no solution but a political one. 
We know that there is no alter¬ 
native to peaceful co-existence. 
Yugoslavia hopes that very 
soon the representatives of the 
political parties of the Albanian 
national minority in Kosovo 
and Metohija will accept open 
invitation for negotiations. This 
is the request of whole interna¬ 
tional community. The UN 
Security Council insisted in 
Resolution 1203 on this issue. 
Yugoslavia is a multi-racial 
country; a country for all citi¬ 
zens regardless of their origin, 
race, religion or language. We 
respect and implement all the 
international norms on the 
human rights, national and eth¬ 
nic rights. Our future is defi¬ 
nitely directed towards 

integration. 

What about sanctions 

against Yugoslav Airlines? 

There are no sanctions 
against Yugoslav Airlines. You 
may mean the unilateral meas¬ 



ure of the European Union 
related to our internal affairs, as 
the restriction has been 
imposed on the Yugoslav Air¬ 
lines since last September. We 
believe that the EU measure is 
already obsolete. Because of 
the positive development 
regarding Kosovo and Meta- 
hija, we are sure that such 
restrictions are going to be 
abolished soon. 

How do you see economic 
relations between Jordan and 
Yugoslavia? 

The conflicts in the Balkans 
and embargo against Yugosla¬ 
via caused serious setbacks to 
Jordanian-Yugoslav trade. At 
the end of the eighties, the vol¬ 
ume of trade between the two 
countries reached about SI70 
million annually. In the last few 
years, we recorded oscillations 
in trade and economic coopera¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the develop¬ 
ment and reviving of the eco¬ 
nomic ties is our priority. There 
is a lot of potential, and a lot of 
unused opportunities. 

Yugoslav companies are 
again participating in tenders in” 
Jordan. Yugoslav traders buy 


different Jordanian goods. 
There ore considerations on 
joint ventures, and transfer of 
j technology. We are optimistic 

l about Jordanian-Yugoslav trade 

j and economic cooperation. 

How do you seen coopera¬ 
tion in the tourism field? 

Tourism is definitely one of 
I the most important and promis- 

| ing industries in the world. 

, Yugoslavia has a developed 

tourist industry, not only in the 
sense of hosting but "also in 
sending tourists abroad. We 
believe that there is plenty of 
room for cooperation. Yugosla¬ 
via has what is called ‘summer 
tourism* on the Adriatic coast 
and in various surrounding 
lakes. We also have ‘winter 
tourism' and ‘medical tourism.* 
No doubt. Jordanian tourists 
will appreciate our seaside and 
spas. Also many Yugoslavs are 
spending their holidays in Tuni¬ 
sia and Egypt, besides Greece, 
Cyprus, Spain and Turkey. Air 
travel between Belgrade and 
Amman takes "L5 hours. This is 
convenient for the development 
of tourism between our coun¬ 
tries. But. one should always 
bear in mind that development 
of tourism is extremely diffi¬ 
cult. U demands patience and 
hard work if it is to be profita¬ 
ble. If there is determination 
and good will, both profit and 
results can be quickly achieved. 

I am sure that the Yugoslav 
Airlines will make additional 
efforts to support the exchange 
of the tourists in both 
directions. 

Are there other fields of 
bilateral cooperation? 

We are keen to develop cul¬ 
tural relations. Next year we 
will work bard to have our rep¬ 
resentatives at the Jerash Festi¬ 
val. We are going to invite 
some Jordanian writers to par¬ 
ticipate at an international gath¬ 
erings to be held In Yugoslavia. 
The visit of our Minister of 
Sport last March paved the way 
for cooperation. Our karate 
national leant-participated-in.a 
tournament in Irbid. We 
believe that some other teams , 
from Yugoslavia will visif jor-“ “ 
dan next year. ■ i 


By Rasbeed A1-Royssan' 

Special to The Star . - 

IN 1977, a Canadian teenager 
by the name Terry Fox was 
told by his doctors that he had 
a malignant tumor in his leg, 
and that he was about to die. At 
the time, however; no one 
knew that this one-legged 
patient would become one of 
the emblems for cancer 
survivors. 

“Dreams are made, if people 
uy.” said Terry Fox, when he 
started a fund raising project 
called the ‘Marathon of Hope.* 
The attempt began in 1979, 
when he planned to run across 
Canada in order to raise money 
I for cancer research. In 1980, 
his journey was' complete when 
he arrived at the Atlantic 
Ocean. Terry Fox ‘bad' run an 
average of 43 kilometers a day, 
through six provinces. 

The Canadian press began to 
recognize his unquenched 
thirst for survival. In the same 
year, Mr Isadora Sharp, the 
President of the Four Seasons 
Hotels, decided to organize a 
fundraising run that would be 
held every year in memory of 
Terry Fox. 

The Marathon of Hope went 
on like an Olympic torch, 
spreading to all the comers of ■ 
the world. Volunteers carried 
Fox’s torch, collecting millions 
of dollars for the sake of those 
who are suffering, and await¬ 
ing a cure from cancer. 

Last year, the human legacy 
of hard work and dedication 
reached Jordan, when over 
9000 Jordanian volunteers par¬ 
ticipated in the walk. “That 




Star reporter with Canadian ambassador • . 

• photo by Makmoad Shaw/cat 


was no comparison to this year, 

. however, as the number of parr 
ticipants ' was astonishing. 
Twenty five to -30,000 voinm-. 
teere took part in the event,” 
said Ms Urania Holland, a sec¬ 
retary at tbe Canadian Embassy 
in Amman. 

The walk . this year took 
place on Friday 23 October, 
under the patronage of,Her 
Majesty Queen Noor A1 Hass- 


eiit. and was organized by the 
Canadian Embassy'' and Al 
. Amal Cancer Center, in corpo¬ 
ration- with his Royal Highness 
Prince Ra’ad Bin Zeid. - 
.. Last. Tuesday, the. Canadian 
Ambassador, Mr Mike Molloy, 

. held a reception tn his resi¬ 
dence, thanking the individuals 
and organizations who spon¬ 
sored and took part in tbe Terry 
Fox/ Al Amal Center event. 


Christ’s Baptism site 
highlighted by Italian expert 


AMMAN (Star)—A special 
lecture by Professor Michele 
Piccirollo was held on 21 
November, at the City Hail of 
the Greater Amman Municipal¬ 
ity (GAM). 

The lecture—in English-^ 
was entitled “Tbe Sanctuaries 
on the East Bank of the Jordan 
River.** and was organized in 
cooperation with the Friends of 
Archaeology USd th'e r GftM. nBIi ' J 
. During theJecawe-BtoLEifc.. 



cal background of Mount * 
Nebo. which is considered to 
be one of the most important- 
tourist sites in Jordan. He 
stressed the importance of the 
mountain as a historical monu¬ 
ment. and urged for more pub¬ 
lic awareness in preserving 
archaeological sites. 

Prof. Piccirollo also men- ‘ 
tioned that a Royal decree ema¬ 
nated by His Majesty King 
Hussein in September 1997, set 


up a Royal Commission for the 
development of the Baptism 
site of Jesus Christ on the Ior¬ 
dan River. “According to the 
Gospel: (John I, 19-34), John 
the Baptist and Jesus Christ 
preached at the site,*: said Prof. 
Piccirollo. 

Bora in 1944 at Caseita in 
Italy, Father Piccirollo is an 
archaeologist at the Studhim 
BiHfcwri ■' 'FrarteTfcamuiMW 
/wuskltttv parTtif ffie Vtuttittb 
j inith*.-Holy Land.-.He^ecdiv^ 
degrees in Sacred Theology', 
becoming the director of the 
museum at the Frandscanum. 
and has directed restoration 
projects around the area of 
Mount Nebo since 1973. 

Tbe Baptism site dates back 
to the Byzantine era and is 1 
located at the -beginning of 
Wadi Kharrar in Tell Kharrar, 
twp. miles from the Jordan . 
River. 

Moreover; pilgrims ■ often 


visited the delta.of the Wadi 
near the mount, where a church 
on the east bank is located.. 

Some believe thar foe church 
is the site of Jesus Christ’s bap¬ 
tism. The sanctusies of Wadi 
Kharrar were visited »by. pil¬ 
grims up until the I4th century.. 

Modem exptorcr&have often 
tried . to locale theniras of die 
i ’ .ty# 1 . jytfi few results. 

17 AqgnjstU$95., 

(that His “Royal Highness Prince 
I (fhazi Bin Talal paid a visit ti> 
the site and saw the ruins near, 
the Wadi, atongskfc.the water 
spring. ■ j 

The Royal. CoraimissioD met- 
. later to determine how to pro¬ 
ceed with the project in the : 
^ortest time'possible. The aim 
._ is to'develop studies on - the 
three divinely-inspired relig¬ 
ions,' arid to point out the com¬ 
mon; legacy between these 
religions ; and the Jordan: 
RiverJi . * • 


Mr Malloy expressed his i 
gratitude for all (hose who 
1 spent time and effort in making 
the walk a success in Jordan. "1 
was just thrilled to see the - 
. enthusiasm from all those 
young Jordanians who partici¬ 
pated in the event. The media 
coverage was extremely accu¬ 
rate, and was keen on getting 
the message across." he 
explained. 

The ambassador pointed out 
that there are plans to expand 
the event to other countries in 
the Middle East. "We already 
' have Jordan, Syria and Leba¬ 
non. nod we are hoping to 
L ■_ expand around the Arab region 
I as a whole.” ^ 

Mr Abdul ah Al Khatib. the* 
director of tire General Union 
of Voluntary Associations and 
Al Amal Center told The Star 
that, "Al Amal Center is cur¬ 
rently treating around 1000 
patients, 50 percent of whom 
are Jordanians. The rest are 
from 19 other Arab countries." 

However, there is a lot to do. 

Al Khaiib emphasized that the 
Center still has to find a solu¬ 
tion that will allow some facili¬ 
ties to be provided to the 
. patients free of charge. In addi¬ 
tion, the cenrer’s budget— 
which reached $8.6 million last 
year—doesn’t cover all it’s 
demands and expenses, and 
that government assistance has 
“ not been forthcoming. At the - 
. same time, the center hopes to -W 
introduce an insurance scheme 
very soon. “We are hoping that 
. over 200,000 Jordanians will 
contribute to the Center, pay¬ 
ing ah annual cover fee of 16 
din are a year." Al Khatib 
explained. 

On the subject of public 
assistance. Dr Mohammed 
Khair Mam ser. minister of 
social development said that. 

“The ministry is the legitimate 
mediator between Al Amal 
Center and the other official 
oiganizations, and our duty is 
to ensure that the center is pro¬ 
vided with the needed financial 
and communication facilities.” 

The concept of running or * 
walking to raise money for 
cancer relief has caught the 
inagination of the world, and 
Jordan in particular This year, 
corporations. and institutions . 

!: were also keen to get involved, 
and there was major sponsor¬ 
ship from Al Ahli Club. Mani- 5 
ott Hotel, and the Arab Bank. 

Even after his death, the 
torch of hope that Terry Fox 
gave to world is burning 
stronger than ever. His dream 
of fighting and finding a cure 
to cancer has turned into a real¬ 
ity for many. The final words 
must go to the man himself: *‘I A 
am not u dreamer, but I do r 
believe in miracles. I have to.” 

(Terry Fox Jji 


Palestinian airport opens amid jubilation 


Con tinned from page 2 

world’s leaders, is guaranteed to 
be the new airport’s most fre¬ 
quent flyer. On Wednesday, 
Arafat will be its first outbound 
passenger, heading to Paris on 
his p rivate plane for talks with 
French President Jacques 
Chirac. 

For two years. Arafat and his 
aides did battle with Israel over 
eveiy detail of tbe aiport’s oper¬ 
ations, in the meantime starting 
a Palestinian national airline that 
based its. four planes across the 
border in Egypt. It was thanks 
largely to a push from the Clin¬ 
ton administration that negotia¬ 


tions with Israel-finally led id 
last week's signing of a protocol 
authorizing the appear’s opening. 

Arafat is said to have resisted 
his aides’ entreaties that the air- 
port be named -in his honor, per¬ 
haps because his Palestinian 1 
Authority agreed with Israel that 
it be called Gaza International 
Airport. But Gazans seem intent 
on calling it Arafat interna¬ 
tional, no matter what the agree¬ 
ment says. •' 

The airport is likely to benefit 
1 Palestinians is a number of ways 
that go beyond their pride in 
state-building. 

Tangibly, it is expected to 
provide an immediate and badly 


ieri£c|er 



needia TrUrp. fortfte Palestinian 
economy, one drat could boost 

the gross domestic product next 

“ year by more than 10 percent 
- The arpon will - allow fruits, veg¬ 
etables, flowers, fish and other 

‘ peiislnble exports to reach mar¬ 
kets in -the Arab world and 
• beyond; without regard to the 
periodic closures of Gaza Strip 
land crossings’ declared by 
Israel, which have cost Palestin¬ 
ian exporters dearly. - 

Intangibly, the airport is an 
incalculable psychological boost 
for'Gaza, an overpopulated 
patch of 1 million people cut off 
from the world by barbed wire 
on three sides and the sea on the 
fourth. Suddenly, from 'their 
squalid ghettos. Gazans will be. 
-abteto leave on flights to the 
Arab--worid and- beybnd— 
providing they have an Israeli- 

Wroved passport and. enough 
“Sixty.or seventy.pen*™ of • 


Gazans have never left the plao 
m their whole life," said Ahmei 
Abdel Rahman, a top PaJestin 
ian official. “With free access t( 
the world now, they will fee 
they’re human, like you. tc*s no 
a . ghetto anymore, it's an opet 
auport and an open society.” 

For hundreds of Palestinian 
youths who poured onto the run¬ 
way. the prospect of air travel 
' was , less impressive than the 
sheer bulk of tbe planes landing 
there. Many had never seen an 
aircraft on the ground in-their 
lives. 

“Where would we ever4iave 
seen one this closer* said stu^ 
dent Sobhi Shnrar, 17, a student 
We ve been living under. 
Israel s occupation. We’ve only 
seen planes on TV. I expected 
jhetiwo be big„. but not thfa 

- LA Tunes-Washington Past. 

News Service. 





For a short period of time only, 
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. r , During November & December Britshfiask is towering their PAL leading 

_ Ulterest by an amazing 2%. So if you are in need of a personal loan for 

BritishRpnV c 0 * 1 ffedd ? s@r3kostMJthing ^ am ^ ^^&• 

The Briliih Bank uf ihr Middle Eut For more information meet joar friendly Customer Service Officer, 

Membtf hsbc c^up or call our enquiry hot lines: 4779810,5607471 exL 106 or 5636135, 


A goodwill present from BrilishBant 



Bayerjscher Hof - ; 
Restaurant 

Fresh German Bread, 
German Sausages & German Cakes 

mmmm Available daily at 

Bayerischcr Hof from 9 AM 

Uj H Special Business Lunches 

jJl 1 ' arc also available at die 
A H Bayerischcr Hof from 

o 8 12:50 PM ^ ^ :0 ° PM 

■a H Fine Dining Restaurant & Beer 
g| Garden Restaurant 

arc also open from 

• HII 6:30 PM until 1.3530 PM 

Wine-Cellar : 

i? open front 
PM annl-lrOG AM 

Sweifset? - Ai Harare Street 

id. 5S! ,v \ 3 n / :.$> CS2I 



season at the New 


ON WEDNESDAY lg 

November, the New English 
School was proud to.bostthe 

Performance Exchange Tltea 

trc Company (PETC). PETC is 

L'n^ 0 ® 1 professional 
towing company based jointly 
ra Londorr and Tokyo. During 
to vait to ^ school, actoJ 

Wl Foley (UK, and RisSS 

=s^Ttd r sf :ofcon ^ 

WHO spt ■? h - 


tn specific text deli 
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An unconventional , 
report on-Jordanian 
news and. viei^s edited 
by Marwan AlAsmar 


Special parfiamentaiy session . : r : \ 

■ Both bouses of Par l iamen t met in a joint session. Saturday, 
to listen to the latest developments in rdatibn to the health cf 
His Majesty King Hussein.- The one-day special session of the 
Upper and Lower Houses is in accortfctoce'With: ankle 28 of 
the Constitution which states dial Paitianiau.musuniset if the 
King is out of the country for mare^toM.four mouths. Prime 
Minister Fayez Al Tarawneh explained to senianrs tHid depu¬ 
ties the laxest situation on the lung's health. He said, that the 
medical treatment has "been a success and toarall'toe affected 
cells had beenneutralized, and tharthe King would be coming 
baclc to the. Kingdom after the. last .part of the treatment has 
. been completed, and after be has bad a rest Earlier, the Kamo 
' Minister said that the King would be back in the ebumtry at toe 
end of December^The parliamentary session Was presided over 
by Speakers of the Senate and the Lower Houses Zeid Al Rifai 
and Saad Hayel Al Stout, The onfinaty; session of tbe fcower 
. House starts on 28 November, and toe Speech, from toe Throne 
will be given by His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hasson, the ■ 
Regent.. 

Protest • - 

■ A protest by memb^' H &um orwh 

assoc i ati ons and'women's- organizations was held- outsi de m e 
American Embassy in Abdoun, Sunday. Tens of people turned 
oat to protest the belligerent American policy against Iraq. Dur¬ 
ing the protest Nael Baraka!. who is cunenfly bead of.tbe 
higber conairattee of opposition parties^ arid Leila Khalid, opn- - 
tral committee member of the. Popular Front for toe Liberation 
of Palestine, presented a memorandum to the Embassy oidci7g 
ing American policy, in toe region.' Tbc-xnetno state d toa t US 
policy in the urea—-especially towards Iraq md Palestine and 
its thmai against Syria, Libya and Su dan —creates negaovity m . 
toe region, because it is based on thejpremise of m ai n tai nm g 
^ American military power m-toeregion. • ■ • 

Crimes - • 

■ Two shaking crimes were committed this. week, lie first 
took place last Sunday, when a young man was murdered in 
the Hashimi Shamafi area by one of his friends. Hie 28-year- 
old youth diedf after bong stabbed 29 tones all over his body. 
Police later arrested the. murderer who confessed t o toe e mne. 
saying it was the result of pret differences regarding his 
younger sister. The second crime occurred two days lata; 
when a father killed his own daughter in a dahnna] park on toe f ' 
outskirts of Amman. The father had escorted his .17-yean-old 
daughter to toe park where he stabbed ha several tones, 
before slitting ber throat. Thte man lata surrendered to toe 
police and confessed to the crime. The father told tire ponce 
that he way trying to save his family’s, honor. In atjffition to 
these gruesome crimes, a decomposed male body mii femd m 
Ma’an earlier this week. The security forces identified.toe vre- 
tim after unearthing toe body, fotosive invtstigaiions are 
underwayto discova toiecriminal..^ 

Doctors r ’ ’ * . . . ' . 

■ The Jordanian Medical Association (IMA) is. dismayed 
about toe increasing nuinbaof foreign doctors who arc practic¬ 
ing in this country. JMA officials says toat these dooms arc 

Aerkultoral workers : - 

■ Official sources stated that Ihinw Munster Dr rayez M 
Tarawneh, instructed the Mmistry«f:Rna«reto pay 
stending salary of the employees of toe Jwdamanjfoapn of 
•Agricultural Workers. About 74 laborers m DsorAflah have not 
received their salaries for the last three months. They were also 
promised an extra months pay which thcy h^notTet^v«i 
Slher. Thai means the Treasury would now have to cough up 

„ toJD24,000. . •- ■- 


Renowned Palestinian writer Saher Khalif eh 

‘Men are not used to taking a brave look 
at things that might hurt their soul’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE; An attroc- 
. toe woman wfth short dark 
: hair beautiful eyes wd- 
■ ’corned ns into ha apartment 
in Tia’ Al ‘Afi. She is tbe weB- 
- known Palestinian. writer 

f Znhn r IThaWfeh. The UOVCllSt 


no other writer has. In ha 
books she talks about .real 
problems facing Palestinians 
under Brad occupation. Ha 
chnracters are so real yon can 

actually relate to them by trris- 

taking them for someone yon 
know. Khafifeh, who has a 
Phd in Women Literature and 
Women -Studies Drum the 
LISA, has written several nov¬ 
els, most of which are trans¬ 
lated into German, French, 
Dutch, TtoRan' Spanish, Indo¬ 
nesian and Russian. 

Her latest novel Sayf Mak- 
sour (A Shattered Summer) 
is to' be jpobfisbed soon. 
AccoxtHngto the writer, it is 
a dedication to the beauty 
and Arab identity of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Khatifefa felt that she 
needed to write such a novel 
about die Holy City becanse 
. she says its Arab identity is 
slowly being immersed by 
toe Jewish character Jfce 
Star’s Samaa Abu Sharar 
and Ghassan Joha talked 
to die novelist about her 
Bfe and works. Excerpts 
follow: 


Each novel must have hs own 
toemer, for example * Lam Na'ad 
Jawari lakm ' was about toe 
educated clashes of Palestinian 
society before toe occupation. 

And ‘Al Soubar' (Cactus) is 

about toe Palestinian labor force 
in Israel and its effects on Pales¬ 
tinian Society, while 'Abbad Al 
Shams ' (The Sunflower) is 
about tire stru gg le of Palestinian 
women. * Mouthakarat Imra 
Chair Waktoyah" (Memoirs Of 
An Unrealistic Woman), t alks 
about how Palestinian women 
started to realize that they have 
rights shortly before the Inti¬ 
fada. However, * Bab Al Saaha ‘ 
(The C5ty Gate) focused on tire 
role of women during the Inti¬ 
fada. 'Al Minah' (The Inhexi- 




Continued from page 1, - 

hamburgers. 

Now these joints can be 

found everywhere. - 

ib fact v . it can be safely. 
said that this once alien con¬ 
cept has taken Jordan by a - 
storm. In this respect we 


have-Trecpme^adtocted to this. 
very big Wheel of fast food 
nosh. I guess this is> the 
price we have to pay for 
modernity, modernization 
.and the; need to keep .pace 
With tire modern peopled -• 


Can you tcB us about I.- 
. yourlife? 

I come from an ordinary Sr** 
traditional . middle . class an* 
family in - Nablus.- I was On 
m»rri«d at the agie of 18, and 
thought my' husband would 
he my ‘prince charming’ who 
would refieve me of tite suffb- • 

' rating atmospboeT was living 
unda and take me to New York 
-vrtrere be was waking. I real¬ 
ized lata that I was only run- 
nfng after a dream. Despite our 
rfiffe rences, I Eved with him for 
13 years. I started to read any- 
; tiring that Igof nay’ : hands on. At 
theend of my marriage I started 
drawing and writing, but my 
husband tore up everything I 
did! Once I left; huh in 197 2.1 
threw inyrctf into writing. • I 
1 wflntedrrjp.*^ 

■ tog and b«i myspl^ soaretiHqgi 
) ^ frowned i uponni 

- During my 01800480.1®* drat I 

was dyrngwhUo I was still alive, 
Sol wanted to toy my way and 
toe straiggBng.' 

hfy fiist pdtodred novel was 
called 'Lam Na'ad Jawari 1 
Lakm’ (We Arc No Longa 

- Tour Slaves). When my fiist 
novel-was published by Dar Al. 
Ma’arcf in Egypt, one of the 
biggest pu b lis h ing houses, I 

* knew I was beaming a fuD- 
; timeprofrsrionolwrita. 

When dkl yoa first fed you 

needed to write? 

l' s, Since I was a Ktfle girl I felt. 
p tire urge to write. My passion for 
writing developed every day, 

1 b e cause of tire enclosed atmos- 
pbere I was living under- 





One of Khaltfeh’s earliest novels 


. broader picture of Arab Palestin¬ 
ian society following the 1967 
war, where tire individual and 
the family were defeated, result¬ 
ing in a defeated society. 

How do you choose your 
characters? 

When I first start a novel I 
sketch my characters in my 
head, but as I proceed these 
characters develop, sometimes 
firing a totally different shape 
than originally .intended. The 
charafiterimijst 


in the novel, but should be 
reflective of society. If then; are 
mar characters, the place 
becomes more alive as is the 
case in my latest novel about 
Jerusalem. 

Yon are one of the pioneer¬ 
ing writers who use spoken 
and dasskal Arabic in your 
novels. Is this acceptable? 

It's true that I was amongst the 
first to start such a trend, and I 
thought this was appropriate 
hf<-aina» my novels are real life 
stories focusing on real life peo¬ 
ple. Can you imagine for exam¬ 
ple Khadra, an ordinaiy woman 
from the slums in Nablus speak¬ 
ing in classical Arabic, or tire 
intel lectual speaking in the same 
limonage as Khadra. We live in 
a society with different peo- 
ple, and these people speak 

I ! in a different manner. 

i You also use Trank and 
j blatant language.’ Is this 
i accepted by your readers 
! and critics? 

I Writing in frank and blatant 
1 lgngrmgg gives the novel a liv- 
I big atmosphere. The language 
| of the street is simple and 
crude, and this is what I seek 
: to convey. The Arabic lan- 
! guage is not sacred. It is up to 
i us to play around with it 

i How do you describe your 
works? 

I do not think that anyone 
has written about toe Palestin¬ 
ian society in the way I did. No 
one has dissected this society as 
I did. I was determined to write 
. about the different periods of 
Palestinian society, especially 
toe one after the Israeli occupa¬ 
tion. I don't think any writer has 
written about the Palestinian 
society in an accurate way, and 
in such frankness as 1 tod. My 
novels are used in several coun¬ 
tries as references to what was 
going on in Palestine. My novel 
Al Mirath (The Inheritance), for 
instance, was studied in universi¬ 
ties m Syria and Lebanon to 
evaluate the Palestinian situation 
after the Oslo accord. 

Do you think that Palestinian 
(Women writers are different 





Sahar Khalif eh 

from Palestinian male writers 
in portraying the Palestinian 
society? 

As a female writer. 1 believe 
that 1 was able to really dig into 
different aspects of Palestinian 
society. Few men can do like¬ 
wise. because when you look 
into a mirror you do not want to 
see how ugly you are. You do 
not u ant to" see the dimension of 
things. Men are not used to tak¬ 
ing a brave look at things that 
might hurt their souL A woman 
on'ihe other hand, is different. 
This is because of her education, 
and how she is raised as a margi¬ 
nal being and an outsider. She is 
accustomed to look at things not 
in a glorified manner, but in a 
more realistic one. However, 
this does not mean that all 
women writers see this reality. 
Several neglect their unprivi¬ 
leged role in society and ignore 
in"the process all marginal peo¬ 
ple, because they think that they 
are leaders and have become 
part of toe elite. A woman writer 
has to have feminist awareness 
not an ideology. Middle class 
people can afford to sit and write 
anything and produce beautiful 
pieces, but unfortunately this is 


not the reality of our society. 

You are active in the field of 
women affairs. What projects 
are you currently working on. 
whether in Jordan or in the 
West Bunk? 

We started off with research 
projects on the situation of Pal¬ 
estinian women under occupa¬ 
tion. but we realized toat people 
do not read. 

Therefore, we decided to shift 
directions and go to television 
since toe public watches TV 
more. We currently have a tele¬ 
vision project, called ‘Al Gahah 
Bi Ishreen' financed by toe Wel¬ 
fare Association. The idea is to 
entertain through covering sub¬ 
jects of development toat effect 
our society, such as hygiene, 
values and traditions, health of 
women and children and so on. 
It will be fiist broadcasted on 18 
local channels in Palestine and 
hopefully later on we can broad¬ 
cast them through toe Arab 
world. 

The first seven episodes will 
be broadcasted in March. We 
also finished working on an edu¬ 
cation and entertaining song 
which awaits to be filmed. It 


talks about public and personal 
hygiene and n urges people to 
clean up the city. 

Who is your favorite writer, 
Arab and international? 
Dostoevsky, for me is toe great¬ 
est. In the Arab world. 1 enjoy 
reading toe novels of Najib 
Mahfouz. There are many 
exceptional Palestinian writers, 
although each work must be 
judaed on its own merits. But 
having said that, I like to read 
Ghassan Kanfani, Yahya Yakh- 
luf. Jabra Ibrahim Jabra and 
FadwaToukan. 

Is Sahar Khalif eh proud of 
herself? . 

Yes 1 am proud of myself, in 
the sense that 1 was able to get 
out of toe suffocating and lim¬ 
ited environment I was living in. 

I would have very much liked to 
have been able to start my 
career as a writer earlier, but 1 
had personal problems and I 
wasted several years and a lot of 
effort and emotions. But despite 
all this, l am proud of myself as 
a human being, but not as a 
writer. 1 feel that as a writer, I 
can still give much more. ■ 


DESERVES YOUR TRUST 


Can you tdl us how do you 
get an Idea for a book? 




Whether you are travelling abroad or shopping locally, the most prestigious way 

of getting around is with the a 

( Housing Bank Visa Card ) 

The H B Visa Card opens for you a whole new era of privileges and convenience, 
and provides you with the combined strength and trust of the Housing Bank and 
Visa International. 
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Our Say. . . 


Landmark in the Palestinian struggle 

THE OPENING of Gaza International Airport this week amid much fanfare and cele¬ 
bration is a unique event in the checkered history of the Palestinian people and an 
important landmark on the long and arduous road to statehood. It took Palestinian and 
Israeli negotiators more than two years to reach a final agreement on this project, 
which, in addition to its political significance and symbolism, promises to rejuvenate 
Palestinian trade with the outside world away from Israeli interference. 

The opening of the airport, which received nine aircrafts from Arab and European 
countries on its first day of operation, comes as Israel begins to fulfil its obligations 
under the Wye River agreement. Few days ago. Israeli troops began withdrawing 
from tens of West Bonk towns and villages and handed them over to the Palestinian 
Authority. The coming weeks and months should witness additional ceding of land to 
the Palestinians bringing the total area under PNA authority to about 40 percent. 

There is no doubt that an uir of optimism has now replaced the mood of gloom and 
doubt that had engulfed the region ever since Benjamin Netanyahu took over as 
Israeli premier more than two years ago. The implementation of agreements and the 
fact that the realities of occupation are slowly changing revives hopes that a peaceful 
settlement to the Arab-Israeli conflict can be achieved. But it would be foolish to 
believe that the road to a just and comprehensive peace is now open and clear. Israel 
is not honoring its commitments in good faith and as both parties prepare for the Final 
status talks it becomes clear that issues like the future of occupied East Jerusalem, the 
Jewish settlements in the West Bank and the fate of Palestinian refugees are likely to 
prolong if not derail the negotiations. 

There are many opponents of a political settlement with Israel among the Arabs and 
Palestinians. These critics argue that since Israel, supported by the United States, has 
the upper hand it will impose its own brand of justice on the Palestinian people. They 
argue that Israel will never allow the Palestinians to fulfil their most cherished dream 
of establishing their independent state on their national soil. But in the absence of 
other alternatives, negotiations are all that is available for the Palestinian leadership. 

Jordan has been in the forefront in backing the Palestinian cause. His Majesty King 
Hussein played a pivotal role in bringing the Wye deal to a successful culmination. 
The Palestinians need the support of their Arab brethren at this crucial stage of their 
struggle. Much can be said and done to promote Palestinian demands and aspirations 
especially in the United States. 

It would be a good move now for the Palestinian leadership to call for an Arab 
summit as it prepares to go into final status negotiations. A common Arab stand on 
Jerusalem and other issues, especially the Golan, South Lebanon and Palestinian refu¬ 
gees. will send the right message to the Clinton administration which is actively 
involved again in the Middle East peace process.* 


Members of the Zapatista rebel group salute supporters before meeting with 
Congressional mediators for peace talks , 22 November. The guerrilla leaders vowed to 
press ahead despite the talks being on the brink of collapse late on Saturday when mutual 
recriminations threatened to derail the first face-to-face encounter between the two sides 
in nearly two years. Reuters 
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Case for the 
Tawjihi exams 



by 


By Star Staff Writer 

THE TAWJIHI exams have 
outstayed its welcome and as a 
result many people argue it 
should be abolished because it 
doesn't equip young people 
with the right training to face 
society. 

There is a school of thought 
which says that now is the time 
for our educated young men 
and women to understand what 
goes in our society by being 
raised in a “correct social man¬ 
ner". This is a view vocifer¬ 
ously expressed by Mustapha 
Mohammad A1 Far in Ad 

Dus lour. 

But what about those wbo 
are still at school? Should we 
raise those pupils “socially" as 
well and not worry about their 
educational progress. If we ate 
to support the view of those in 
favour of abolishing the Taw¬ 
jihi—and that's a big ‘if—we 
would need a far superior 
method for assessing our 
pupils, as judging them by the 
results at their own schools will 
be grossly unfair. For we all 


know that each school in the 
Kingdom has different 

approaches to teaching and 
assessment. This approach 
might leave a lot of intelligent 
and bright kids but of universi¬ 
ties, because of the system of 
grading in their final exam. 

AJ Far seems to suggest that 
abolishing the 
secondary 
school exam 
would some¬ 
how get rid of 
the rote learn¬ 
ing method, 
because it 
would ease the 
pressure on the 

students to get high grades. In 
this respect, they would concen¬ 
trate more on the process of 
learning rather in judiciously 
memorizing what’s in the 
books. 

But this is also too naive. The 
problem of rote learning is not 
only found in the later years that 
lead up to the Tawjihi exams. 
We encounter this problem with 
our children during every day of 
their school lives. From the 


Eye on 
Jordan 


moment they start their first 
grade, pupils are required to 
memorize by heart almost all of 
their subjects, even Arabic lan¬ 
guage. This process kills any 
potential creativity within the 
child, and leaves us with a bored 
child who can not wait for the 
weekend 

So instead of 
attacking a 
totally legiti¬ 
mate way of 
assessing our 
students’ learn¬ 
ing, we should 
be concentrat¬ 
ing on. chang¬ 
ing our educa¬ 
tional system to an experimental 
one to activate the minds of our 
children. We should give our 
students the chance to draw -the 
correct conclusions by teaching 
them the method of trial and 
error. By introducing such a sys¬ 
tem we can produce more intel¬ 
ligent and successful adults, 
who can understand the mecha¬ 
nisms of our society in a much 
better way. 

One of the reasons AI Far 


provides for abolishing Tawjihi 
is that there has been a lot of 
complaints from the families of 
students who are preparing for 
the exams. He points out that 
the exam puts the whole family 
under pressure, and sometimes 
they have to change their life¬ 
styles in order to provide a suita¬ 
ble study environment 

But this is really unnecessary, 
because , we all went through the 
same circumstances when we sat 
our exams, and they were not the 
source of major worry or a nxiety 
ip our families. On the contrary, 
students today have all the com¬ 
forts to study hard and should be 
redirecting their attention 
towards better achievements at 
school. 

The problem is not to do with 
Tawjihi, but with the fact that 
. our young men and women 
today just want the fon things in 
life, but they do not want to work 
for them. They expect everything 
to be handed down on a silver- 
plate, and we should not be 
encouraging them by abolishing 
the Tawjihi exam.* 


Spoils of war 

The human cost of 
America’s arms trade 


By John Tirman 

EUROPE NOW faces two per¬ 
plexing extradition cases. Tbe 
first and more famous is that of 
Gen. Augusto Pinochet 
accused of thousands of mur¬ 
ders during his 17-year dictat¬ 
orship in Chile. The second 
involves Abdullah Ocalan. the 
Kurdish guerrilla leader who 
fought an authoritarian regime 
in Turkey for almost 15 years. 
Both cases present wrenching 
questions for human rights and 
peace. 

While the Pinochet case is 
not easy to resolve, it looks 
simple compared with Oca¬ 
lan's. The prosecution of Pino¬ 
chet, for example, might have a 
divisive impact on a healing 
Chilean society. In Ocalan’s 
case, a bitter civil war still 
rages. 

The 49-year-old Kurd has 
conducted a violent guerrilla 
campaign against the Turks 
since 1984. He was based in 
Syria, which protected him 
until Turkey threatened war 
this autumn. Ocalan fled to 
Russia and was arrested after 
flying to Rome last week. Tur¬ 
key has demanded extradition. 
Italy, which will not extradite 
for political prosecutions or if 
the accused may be executed, 
is studying the matter. 

The cause of the rebellion by 
Ocalan’s Kurdistan Workers 
Party, or PKK, is indeed politi¬ 
cal-namely, the savage treat¬ 
ment of the Kurdish population 
in Turkey for 70 years. The 
Kurdish people, settled in 
southeastern .Anatolia long 
before the Turks arrived from 
Central Asia, lived peacefully 
under the Ottoman Empire. But 
under the Turkish Republic 
created by Kemal Ataturk in 
1923. Kurds have been sub¬ 
jected to repealed pogroms. 
They have been forbidden from 
using their language and cus- 



Kurdish guerrilla leader Abdullah Ocalan 


toms. The southeast is impov¬ 
erished and shortchanged by 
the central government in 
Ankara. 

These indignities stirred sev¬ 
eral uprisings, but the PICK’S is 
the most serious. It has led the 
Turkish military to crack down 
on all expressions of dissem 
over its Kurdish policy. No 
Kurdish political parties can 
function. Several Kurdish 
members of Parliament, includ¬ 
ing the dissident Leyla Zana. 
are jailed. More than 3,200 
Kurdish villages have been 
evacuated by the military, with 
2 million villagers forced out 
of their homes. Some 35.000 
people have died in the fight¬ 
ing between the PKK and the 


military since 1984. The mili¬ 
tary will not consider any polit¬ 
ical solution to the uprising, 
such as granting fall language 
rights or permitting Kurdish 
parties, because of its rigid 
Turkish nationalism. 

The evacuation policy and 
continuing repression _ are 
among the worst human rights 
violations in the world. The 
extradition of Ocalan to Tur¬ 
key, which would certainly 
result in his execution, would 
reinforce tbe Turkish.military’s 
belligerence. Without some 
conditions on extradition, Oca- 
1 aii's trial and death would 
accomplish nothing. 

Here is where the applica¬ 
tion of law must be flexible. To 
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THE REPORT published' recently by the 
Sunday Times on the development-of a new 
Israeli biological bomb at rhe ; Netesziona- 
Institute, ia Israel, is disturbing to say the 
least. The-report says that Israeli scientists - 
are working on trying. _' to,.. differentia ’ 
between Israeli and Arab' genes, the purpose - 
of which is to-target only Arabs and leaving 
Israelis unharmed. .. .. - . - • 

It true this would really be something 
preposterous. Can a bomb,,for'instance, dis¬ 
tinguish between a - father of an American ' 
origin.and an Arab mother, and .again chil¬ 
dren of pure Arab origin. Could then'they 
really be targeted by the so-called ^radal 
bomb.” A major row has since erupted 
between foe Israeli government and foe „ 
newspaper over foe report but this is an eifc-. 
ical issue that concerns all of. us. 

We can’t ascertain foe amb^ncicity-of foe:, 
report but such news would certainly raise, 
more than an eyebrow on. foe Israeli-nrili- . 
wry machine and its race to acquire foe 
most fatal weaponsbf mass destroefion. .. 

Obsession of insecurity, .lack of confix 
dence, negative thinking of superiority and 
race have allowed tire fanatics: to thhdc.in 
such a way,.Israel committed itself to peace. 
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their credit, the Italiao%focOg- 
nize this. Bat bow tq ^oeed? 
To flatly deny extrafoton'Ts 
wrong: Ocalan almost jceniaiply 
ordered many executions . of 
non combatants. Iikc,4Tfokteh 
teachers in die southeast. ,These 
are vicious, criminal*3Sids s .Buf 
before sending him , back,, the 
r adians sh oo lcT insi st • 

conditions. 

Tbe most ambitions' condi¬ 
tion would be an actual end to 
.the civil war, with the Turks 
granting full political and 
social rights to Kurds and the 
PKK demobilizing. Truth com¬ 
missions and .war crimes inves¬ 
tigations could follow. But that 
might be too much to hope for. 

Ins t ead , the Italians may 
choose a less dramatic course: 
Demand the release of political 
-prisoners such as Zana in 
exchange for Ocalan. This 
would be momentous and sym¬ 
bolic, because Zana and other 
dissidents represent the nonvio- 
- lent path of reform. By prose¬ 
cuting Ocalan only for criminal 
acts of violence and by not 
imposing a death sentence, 
Turifoy would in effect be say¬ 
ing it too, is choosing foe path 
of peaceful reform; Ocalan 
could be persuaded by foe Ital¬ 
ians to guarantiee a permanent 
cease-fire. 

It would then be time for 
Turkey's friepds,' like the 
United Stales, to insist on the • 
political reforms that would 
satisfy Kurdish grievances. In 
few, the United States is cru¬ 
cial in overcoming Turkish 
resistance to such a bargain. 

1° *ese volatile political 
cases, extradition can - be a tool 
to achieve something larger 
For Pinochet, it inight be possi- 
P ,c , to Prosecute without 
imprisonment, establishing an 
important standard,of. accoum- 
abfoty. For Ocalan, foe real 
goal * to prevent more deaths 
and refugees and to broaden 
human rights. Jo both cases, 
justice is served, imperfectly so 
that peace is served more gen- ’ 
erquslyJi 6 

LA Tmcs-Washington Post 
..V Newsservice 


Apo and 
Ocalan 


IN TRUTH. Turkey’s 
reaction to the release of 
.Abdullah Ocalan in Italy 
was fairly predictable. 
The same applies to the 
Italian verdict, upholding 
the constitutional law of 
foe land. The movements 
of Mr Ocalan (Apo) have 
been troublesome to Tur¬ 
key. and to some extent 
to its neighbors os well, 
as Turkey almost went to 
war with Syria over the 
issue of hosting Apo. But 
now there is a new devel¬ 
opment. A fully inter 
grated EU country, and a 
strong member of NATO, 
seems determined nor to 
yield to Turkish requests 
for foe surrender of 
Apo’s leader—a man 
they view as public 
enemy number one: 

This new perspective 
to foe problem is indica¬ 
tive of the complex intri¬ 
cacies relating to foe 
Kurdish question. Both 
Mr Barzani and Mr Tal- 
bani led factions have 
been involved in a bloody 
conflict against foe Iraqi 
regime, as well as against 
each other, and with foe 
PKK headed by Apo. Al 
times, they are both 
treated as respectable 
oppositionists and repre¬ 
sentatives of foeir own 
people by the interna¬ 
tional community, .while 
at others, they are merely 
ignored and left to foeir 
own devices. 

Of course, this assess¬ 
ment is often influenced 
by the realism of the 
Kurdish national move¬ 
ment, which changes 
between demands for 
total independence and 
autonomy. . 

The question of Apo! 
takes a different dimen¬ 
sion for various reasons. 
The PKK is involved in a 
bloody .military conflict* 
with the Turidsh state, for, - 
foe ^creation of an iude 
pendent socialist Kundi 
Stan, oil whaj is consid¬ 
ered as Turidsh sovereign 
territory.': . 

At foe same time, Tur¬ 
key as A; member of 
NATO is not viewed as a 
'.pyniah ^jr::foe interaar 
tkmal :;V ! comm uni ty—a 
. status; ."usually reserved 
for lraq. For Turkey, foe 
: hosting of Apo in Italy is 
; ttjiri valent. to Ankara 
‘ ijiosttng foe leader of foe 
-^ftaiian ‘Brigade Rossi.’ 

;. -'Attempts at setting 
- norms for international 
' relations are still based 
on. expediency, which is 
foe real reason for foe 
malaise that sets nations 
and peoples apart. Geo¬ 
graphical definitions are 
set aside for foe preferen¬ 
tial dealings with individ¬ 
ual countries, and moral 
grounds are shifted in 
favor of momentary 
vested interests. 

Approaching the mil¬ 
lennium, visionary lead¬ 
ership is still being 
viewed in terms of fire¬ 
power, as if in foe last 
two thousand years foe 
only advances and 
achievements of human 
society have been weap^ 
ons of mass destruction. 

The current crisis 
between Italy and Turkey 
is a result of foe eternal 
differentiation between 
terrorism and freedom 
fighting. One nation’s ter¬ 
rorists are an others free¬ 
dom fighters, and even in 
foe age of globalization, 
foe international commtr- 
nity is still reluctant to 
approach these core 
issues. 

When it comes to the 
Kurdish question, it is 
evident that the interna-, 
tional community is only - 
interested in propping up 
one group against 
another. At times Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey have all * 
been put under foe spot¬ 
light, The fact remains 
that much more could, 
have been done in terms-, 
of defining fog ethnic arid 
political rights of all 
concerned. 

To be fair, foe Turidsh 
political system is open-; 
to all, irrespective of efo- ‘ 
nic origin, and this _is 
seen by foe presence of 
almost one hundred and : 
fifty Kurdish. MPs in Par¬ 
liament. * Dialogue is the 
key, and every politi cian * 
should do his utmost to 
prevent foe crisis 'from 
euxtoiag. “ What ' win 
happen next is open to 
question, but : further 
Turkish and Kurdish 
blood must not 'be 
spilledH • 
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‘Visa Jordan Card Services’ 




I The Jordanian- ^gov- 
emmeoc has sold ,23 
percent of its shajichold-. 
ings .in the Jordan' 
Cement Factories to the 
French, Financial Group 
‘Lafarge.” The deal, 
which was signed at the 
Amman Financial Mar-' 
ket, totalled JD 72 mil - 
lion. The JCF per share 
value was sold at JD 
3.600 fils: Share - trading 
. in the company.-has? 
gone back to. normal at 
the AFM floor., 

■ A group , of Jordamarnl 
businessmen has left 
Amman last week for a. 
special visit to South 
Africa. The group, com-. 
prising .12 members, is. 
headed by Fakirri Bal- 
bisi, a member of the 
board of the Jordanian 
Businessmen . Society. 
The group will tom' 
South Africa's 'main 
economic institutions, 
covering both the public, 
and private sector. 

■ Jordan has exported 
200,000 tons of cement ' 
to the' : Palestinian 
Authorities 'this. year. 
According to a seminar 
held in the Palestinian 
city of Ramallah last 
week, the' exports were 
subject to Israeli border 
controls which hindered 
the filial amount The 
seminar ended up with a . 
commitment to widen 
exports, to incorporate 
the Gaza Strip as wen.: 

■ The Ministry of 
Tourism signed two 
agreements last week to . 
improve Karak Castle,' 
and to promote tourism 
projects relating to the _ 
tourist site. Minister 
Akel Bdtaji, . who .: 
signed the agreements, 
said that • the main . 
objective behind these 
accords is to continue to 
promote the Kingdom’s 
tourist sites abroad. - . 

■ The Middle East ■ 
Bank for Investment 
fMEBI) : signed a fihan- ; 
cial agreement - ; to 
increase its capital to , 

jd 20 j 

~ l Societ6 ■GfnCride' TJknfc j 
in LebanonVThb \ 

bank now owns 50 per¬ 
cent of the MEBI’s. 
shareholdings." The lat¬ 
est move comes in.Tine 
with the Central Bank 
directive to raise the 
capital of banks to JD % 
20 million., 

■ A large Chinese eco¬ 
nomic delegation ;-is 
expected to visit the 
Kingdom this . week. - 
The group, which com¬ 
prises members from 
the public and private 
sectors in China, will 
hold various meetings 
with the Jordanian eco-. ~ 
nomic officials. 
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era in cooperation 


AMMAN. (Star)—Visa Inter- 
- national , together with -eight 
local hanks, ■ amaormces the 
" formation of a new. company, 
the “Visa Jordan "Card Ser¬ 
vices 1 '. This is to build upon 
the successful foundations of 
.the Jordan Payment Services'- 
Company: .which has been 

■ handling the-acqui ring busi¬ 

ness of Visa m Jordan since 

1991. , : 

.. The joint venture, the first 
-to ( be undertaken by. Visa in 
the Middle East, marks the 
. culmination-'. of . a. growing 
partnership between Visa and 
its member banks and the 
sharing of. ar common vision 
to expand the. -usage and 
.acceptance of. Visa cards in 
Jordan. . 

Visa Jordan Card Services 
will' focus on increasing foiei 
: number lof retailers and other 
merchants who 'accept the 
Visa card, at point of sale. In ' 
particular,' there- will be ah 
emphasis on electronic accep¬ 
tance, providing efficient and 
cost-effective processing ser¬ 
vices and running a high qual¬ 
ity ATM network. 

Chairman of the Board of 

■ the Visa Jordan Card Services 
Mr Jawad. Hadeed said that, 
“VisaInternational recog¬ 
nizes the strength of Jordan’s 
economy and the good invest¬ 
ment environment in Jordan.” 

- “Visa Jordan Card Services 
is the first joint venture which 
Visa has undertaken in the 
Middle East and is put of our 
shared virion to expand the 
usage and- acceptance of “Visa 
cards in Jordan. 1 would like 

. to personally thank our Jorda- , 
nian Member banks for join¬ 
ing with us. to participate in 
this exciting venture,” said 
Anne. Cobb, -Visa. regional 
president. " 

- “The global virion of Visa 
Jordan- Card Services is to . 
develop an acceptance infra¬ 
structure designed to encour- 
age mass issuance 'and usage 
of payment cards .and to build 
a-common platform for the 
in tro duc tion of banking. ser¬ 
vices- based on new technolo- 

. gies ' such as. -chip , cards,” 
explains Ms.COb&^We want 
to make it easy for both Jor¬ 
danian "citizens':and foreign 
viators to use ..'their 1 Visa 
cuds to pay for all kinds of 

.foods and...services 43..the! 

.TGngdom.”% 

Mr HaddaiLwbo is alurtije' 

• Chairman’ ofrthe Arab Bank* 
mg Corporation added that, 
“Visa International has a. 10 
percent-share m the. newly . 
established enterprise which. 
ia a-holding company that 
owns the Jordan Payment Ser¬ 
vices Company 
: _Visa Jordan Card Services 
will be open to all Visa Mem¬ 
bers in Jordan. Initially, own¬ 
ership will be held by Visa 



Jordanian banks unite! 


international and the follow- 
. .ing .banks: Arab Banking Cor¬ 
poration (Jordan), Arab Jor¬ 
dan Investment B ank, Bank 
of Jordan, Cairo Amman 
Bank, Jordan Investment & 
finance B ank, Jordan tdamir 
Bank and .Jordan. Kuwait 
Bank and the Housing Bank. 

Mr Abed A! Qader A1 


Duweik, general manager of 
the Housing Bank, says the 
reasons why the Jordanian 
Banks have sought to set up 
this new company ties in the 
development and growth of 
financial mechanisms. 

He added that the introduc¬ 
tion of the new visa ‘electron’ 
in Jordan is in keeping with 


the country’s approach 
towards the international 
markets. 

Over the past year. Visa has 
seen its card numbers increase 
by 63 percent to 43.000 cards 
at the end of the second 
quarter 1998. 

Mr Duwiek pointed out that 
Jordanian banks must inno- 


Bethlehem 2000 


Gateway to tourism 


AMMAN (The . Star)— 
Bethlehem 2000 is the slogan 
that has-been chosen for next 
year’s nnHenmum-oelebiations 
at the site, of Jems Christ’s 
birthplace. 

Regarding the planned fes¬ 
tivities, the Intelligentsia for 
Research and Studies held a 
■press conference in Amman on 
Sunday, and presented its Beth¬ 
lehem 2000aircetaty.outlining 
the development potential in 
Palestine.' . 

Jamal Naji, the director- 
general. told the meeting that 
-the,main objective behind,, the 
^project is .to’draur the workTs 
-attention to foe East Medhana- - 
Man region, including Egypt, 
Palestine and -Jordan. “We 
would like the whole world to 
know of our preparations for 
the millennium, which will 
highlight the historical aspect 
of die Holy Land over the last 
2000 years,” adds Mr Nap. 

■ - To this effect. Intelligentsia 
has initiated many projects and 
activities to promote the tourist 




I aetfifibSTi 2000 gatscoags 



sectors in Palestine, Jordan and 
Egypt. These activities include 
participating in the interna¬ 
tional tourist exhibitions, and 
inviting tourist institutions 
such as travel agencies and 
companies involved with tour¬ 
ism from all around the world. 


price falls on 
aism over Opec 


By Paul Sohnan • 

WORLD OIL prices fell to new 
lows in London this week, with 
same "analysts predicting the 
market would not recover next 
. year. ' -.' 

Analysts had previously-sug¬ 
gested that , the unusually cold 
winter forecast for the northern 
hemisphere would boost energy 
consumption and crude prices. 

The benchmark January con¬ 
tract. for Brent blend on the 
International Peccoteum 

Exchange fell to $11.15 a bar¬ 
rel at one point 15 cents below 
its previous low recorded 10 
years ago. East week, the con¬ 
tract was trading 81 $IL5I, 
around $1 lower than at the end 
of the previous week. 

Traders have begun to focus 


on die' next meeting of die 
Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, to be held 
in Vienna next week. However, 
there is little expectation that it 
will bring any agreement of 
further cuts in production. 

Copper prices (tipped on the 
London Metal Exchange, the 
three-month metal coming 
close to the 11-year low of 
$1,570 a tonne it reached last 
week. By the close of die day. 
it had recovered to $1,615.50, a 
gain of $29.50 on the week. 

. Palladium prices rose almost 
4 per cent after Johnson Mat- 
they predicted supply would 
fall short of production by one 
milli on ounces this year. This 
week, die price was >300.50 an 
ounce in late London trading. 

. Gold was ‘fixed’ in London 


at $295.60. The precious metal 
lost $1.50 on the week. 

Robusta coffee futures were 
markedly weaker this week on 
The London International 
Financial Futures and Options 
Exchange after a bout of sell¬ 
ing from trade houses. The 
most actively traded November 
contract, which is nearing 
expiry, closed at $2,015 a 
tonne, down $106 on the day 
but up $40 an the week. 

Cocoa also sank to new lows 
after a poor week. The Decem¬ 
ber contract closed last week at 
£954 a tonne, £9 down on the 
day and £21 down on the 
week.* 

Financial Times 
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Intelligentsia hopes that it’s 
recently initiated project, betzer 
known as Bethlehem 2000 
Gateways, will raise people’s 
awareness to the archaeologi¬ 
cal rites in the Levant 

Yousef Horani, director of 
public relations at the corpora¬ 
tion, told the audience that the 
current archaeological sites in 
the three concerned countries 
comprise over 45 percent of 
the whole tourist rites in the 
world. 

The corporation also signed 
a special agreement with the 
organizers of an international 
tourist exhibition due to be 
held in the Italian city of Milan 
in February 1999. 

Mr Naji stated that by partic¬ 
ipating in this exhibit, a real 
opportunity will be presented 
to the tourist institutions in the 
three countries. “Participating 
in this exhibition r e pres ents the 
first stage of a comprehensive 
promotional project. It will 
also render an invaluable 
opportunity for the tourist sec¬ 
tors in our Arab region, to pro¬ 
mote themselves internation¬ 
allysaid Mr Naji. 

The Bethlehem 2000 direc¬ 
tory will be published in Febru¬ 
ary 1999. It is promised to be 
the only one of its kind, show¬ 
ing an organized reference for 
all those interested in having 
fill1 knowledge of the Bethle¬ 
hem 2000 project area, includ¬ 
ing the archaeological sites and 
tourist facilities. The directory 
will also be open for all the 
tourist institutions in Egypt, 
Palestine and Jordan, to adver¬ 
tise their services and programs 
for the much awaited 
millennium. 

“Intelligentsia hopes that 
Bethlehem 2000 will mark the 
beginning of a new era of 
peace and justice in the region, 
and we hope that all those tak¬ 
ing pan in (his pioneering pro¬ 
ject wifi be prosperous and suc¬ 
cessful,” concluded Mr NajLB 


vate and develop the news 
means of credit payments in 
order to compete in' the mar¬ 
ket. He said that this is urgent 
since the region can expect 
intense competition from 
giant international financial 
institutions because of global¬ 
ization and free economy. 

Visa predicts that the num¬ 
ber of cardholders will 
increase even more dramati¬ 
cally as soon as Visa Electron 
cards start to be issued in 
early 1999. The number of 
Visa ATM machines in the 
country has also tripled in the 
space of one vear. to over 150 
by June 1998. 

“Around the world, we are 
upgrading the technological 
infrastructure so that it is 
ready for the new generation 
of chip cards. With a common 
platform, based on the Java 
programming language, the 
next generation of Visa cards 
will open up a whole new 
w orld of possibilities, and is a 
way of reaching new card¬ 
holders who are currently out¬ 
side the banking system.” Ms 
Cobb pointed out. She added 
that this is both a challenge 
and an opportunity, not only 
for (he rest of the world, but 
also for Jordan. With (he for¬ 
mation of Visa Jordan Card 
Services, the card business in 
Jordan will be in a better con¬ 
dition to meet that chal¬ 
lenge.! 


Busine 


Tourism across the river! 


FOR THE past four years, tourism has grown rapidly 
between Jordan and Israel. At first, more and more Israeli 
tourists came to Jordan, but later on. the situation was 
reversed, and many young Jordanians began to go to Israel. 

Earlier this month, the Israeli Embassy in Amman gave 
permission to five more Jordanian travel agencies to final¬ 
ize travel visas for tourists wishing to visit Israel. Of 
course, (he Israeli Embassy has the final say on all the visa 
applications. The idea is to make it easier for Jordanians to 
visit Israel. This takes the number of such agencies with 
this special role to ten. spread between Amman, Irbid and 
Aqaba. 

The issue here isn’t the number of agencies. What is 
important is the relationship between the travel agencies 
and the Israeli Embassy, and the potential effect this may 
have on tourism in Jordan. 

Sources at some travel agencies say that over 20.000 Jor¬ 
danians visit Israel each year. What is disturbing however, 
is that only 5,000 of these return back to Jordan! 

It is argued that tbe huge number of Jordanians visiting 
Israel is a result of the better economic conditions across 
the border. Analysts have pointed out that the flow has to 
do with the fluctuation of currency between Lhe Jordanian 
dinar and the Israeli shekel. Current rates will give you six 
shekels to every dinar, and in the end this serves as a strong 
motive for Jordanians looking for work in Israel. 

Although getting a visa is relatively easy these days, 
there are those who increasingly complain of what they 
regard as high fees. To visit Israel, one musL pay about JD 
13. in addition to the four dinars taken as departure tax. 
Nevertheless, .Mohammed 1mmam. chairman of the Jordan 
Society for Travel and Tourism Agencies, says that such 
complaints are trivial. He disagreed with the idea of stamp¬ 
ing visas through travel agencies, as he says that this is a 
function of embassies. ■ 


Is Jordan’s medical 
sector in good health? 


By Ghassan Joha 

Star Staff Writer 

THE DEVELOPMENT of the 
medical sector in Jordan is not 
new. Caring for it’s people has 
been high on the list since the 
Kingdom gained independence 
in 1946. Tbe Ministry of Health 
was founded four years later, 
with the aim of coordinating 
facilities and drawing up com¬ 
patible standards for various 
treatments. 

By the 1990s. however, the 
medical sector in Jordan was 
starting to feel the pressure from 
any ever mcreasing populate. A 
wide spread development 
review of facilities was under¬ 
taken in order to prepare the 
Kingdom for the challenges 
ahead, whilst maintaining cur¬ 
rent international standards in 
patient care. 

Although the Kingdom is 
well-known worldwide for its 
medical sector, experts have 
conceded that more coordina¬ 
tion is needed between the con¬ 
cerned institutions, to promote 
and pursue their activities in the 
best way possible. 

Recent studies have showed 
that one of foe major challenges 
facing Jordanian society is foe 
growing numbers of foe young 
people, who comprise approxi¬ 
mately 45 percent of tbe popula¬ 
tion today. Planning for the 
future, when this age group will 
begin to lean on the medical 
sector, was one factor high¬ 
lighted. The cost of medical fees 
was also causing concern to foe 
public, at a time when society 
was being subjected to more dis¬ 
eases and infections as a result 
of increased industrial 
development. 

Tbe same study identified a 
lack of coordination within the 
Jordanian medical sector, with 
various departments doing the 
same work, leading to general 
inefficiency. Medical officials, 
however, denied these allega¬ 
tions, reassuring the people foal 
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the sector was under control. 
...The rapid growth rate of foe 
medical sector made it very dif¬ 
ficult to maintain regulations 
and procedures, especially 
when competition between the 
public and private health sectors 
healed tip. 

The numbers of doctors in 
foe Kingdom increased from 55 
in 1950. to as many as 11,000 
doctors this year, meaning that 
there are 17 doctors for every 
10,000 people. The number of 
pharmacists and nurses also 
recorded a rapid increase, due 
mainly to social and economic 
reasons. People have often 
viewed foe medical sector as 
one of foe most prestigious pro¬ 
fessions in society. 

With foe rapid growth rate 
and an increase in diseases, 
some investors tried to exploit 
foe situation for their own inter¬ 
ests, by developing high-quality 
medical services for the private 
sector, at foe expense of the 
public as a whole. 

This exploitation reached 
nightmare proportions, as foe 
number of private hospitals has 
dramatically increased in foe 
Kingdom over the past five 
years. With one of the highest 
growth rates in foe world, this 
attention to the well off only 
meant that the vast majority of 
foe population was being 
excluded from tbe latest medi¬ 
cal developments. 

Consequently, pressure was 
released on the public sector, as 
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foe demand was taken up by foe 
private, .sector. This meant a 
reduction m public medical 
insurance, but caused an equal 
reduction in foe quality of ser¬ 
vice provided by foe public care 
institutions. Soon, it was evi¬ 
dent that the rapid progress of 
foe private medical sector was 
made at the cost of the public 
sector. 

Last June, foe Jordanian 
Medical Association issued a 
new pricing list for medical ser¬ 
vices. The list, which was pro¬ 
duced after months of intensive 
studies, showed that foe mini¬ 
mum fee for a medical checkup 
is JD 3 in the public sector, ris¬ 
ing to JD 7 in the private sector. 
The list set a maximum limit for 
checkups ax JD 5 for the public 
sector, and JD 10 for the private 
sector. 

Experts are now saying foal a 
reverse in the whole legislative 
and regulaioiy medical field is 
required, in order to give more 
assistance to foe public hospi¬ 
tals, and to develop their facili¬ 
ties. In addition, future medical 
investment should have one eye 
on ensuring that there is greater 
technical administration, more 
reasonable medical fees, and 
better qualified accounting and 
storage procedures. 

This can only be achieved 
will foe full cooperation of all 
concerned parties in the public 
and private medical sectors. ■ 


BritisntsanK moves m region 


Spanish industrial expo takes 
place next march 


BRITISH Bank of the 
le East (BritishBank) is 
f the oldest financial.insti- 
s in Jordan. 

lay it is considered as the 
t and most widely repce-. 
1 int er national bank in foe 
le East with 31 branches 
ghoul the United Arab 
ites, Oman, Bahrain,. 

, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Palestinian Autonomous 


Areas and an offshore banking 
.unit in Bahrain. 

Tbe Bank has been a mem¬ 
ber of the HSBC. Group since 
:1959, one of foe /world's lead¬ 
ing. international banking and 
finan cial services organiza¬ 
tions. HSBC holdings is Incor¬ 
porated in England with its 
head office in London. Over 25 
principal members deal "with 

foe Bank all over foe workL Irs 


http -//star.arabia.com 


assets, is: expected to reach, 
about USS 484 trillion, by 30 
June 1998. 

BritifoBank has a unique 
relationship with the Middle 
- East (toting back to more than a 
century..Founded in London in 
1889, die Bank pioneered in 
' foe - banking. business in foe 
region and:stayed for decades 
Tbe only bank committed to 
supporting foe area. • 

■ In. addition to its Middle 
Eastern network, foe British¬ 
Bank has branches in Mumbai 
and Trivandrum. India and in 
Baku of Azefbijan. It also has 
private banking operations in 
Londan and Geneva. Its head 
office is Jersey in foe Channel 
Islands. Employing over 2,470 
foil tune staff, tbe BritishBank 

is foe major shareholder in the 

-Middle last Finance-Company 
Ltd, of the UAE. Its total assets 
by 31 December 1997, stands 
at GB£4365 nrilfi on. 

- The Barit offers unique ser¬ 
vices such’as a full range per¬ 


sonal banking products and ser¬ 
vices delivered to customers 
through tbe largest branch net¬ 
work of any international bank 
in foe Middle East These ser¬ 
vices also encompass a wide 
array of credit, deposit and 
electronic banking products, 
including personal loans, car 
loans, time deposits, credit 
cards and other numerous 
banking facilities. 

- Tbe Bank offers as well 
investment opportunities which 
include fixed-term guaranteed 
return products and an exten¬ 
sive range of open-ended 
investment funds covering glo¬ 
bal equity and bond markets. 
The Bank continues to be a 
leading prorider of financial 
solutions to personal banking 
customers. With common ser¬ 
vice standards across the 
HSBC Group. The BritishBank 
is well placed to finance trade 
between foe Middle East and 
the rest of foe -world. ■ 


SPANISH INVESTORS and 
businessmen representing tbe 
state of Leon ana Qashtallah in 
Spain just completed a visit to 
foe Kingdom. The delegation 
included Abdel Qader Khaired- 
din, Fernando Rojo and Isidro 
Villace. 

Tbe Spanish businessmen 
signed an agreement with Mr 
Bassem Yassin, tbe general 
manager of A1 Majarrah Com¬ 
mercial Inter-mediation Com¬ 
pany. The intention is to orga¬ 
nize a - Spanish mfoistrial 
exhibition in Amman, which 
will take place on 21 March, 
1999, and continue until 1 
April. About 700 Spanish busi¬ 
nessmen representing 316 fac¬ 
tories will participate in the 
exhibition, 

Mr Abdel Qader stressed 
that all the necessary steps wiQ 
be Talrwn in order 10 make foe 
exhibition a great success. 

He pointed out the impor¬ 
tance of Jordan’s geographical 
location means that it will 




(From the lefi) Yassin, ViQaee, Rojo and Khaireddin 


become an international invest¬ 
ment center for foe Middle 
East in the coming years. 

The Spanish investors vis¬ 
ited Jordanian factories to 
know marc about the quality of 
Jordan's industrial products, in 
addition to the facilities pro¬ 


vided to foreign investors. 

Furthermore, foe business¬ 
men met Mr Haider Murad, the 
head of the Amman Chamber 
of Commerce, who promised 
to present all foe help he can. 

Mr Murad added that he is 
keen to establish mutual coope¬ 


ration and commercial 
exchange between both sides. 

The business delegation also 
visited Ad Dusrour, where they 
met with its managers and 
were shown around foe news¬ 
paper building, and viewed foe 
latest printing machinery.■ 
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Armed Palestinian police raise their AK-47 assault rifles in the air as they dance at the opening of the Gaza Interna¬ 
tional Airport, 24 November. A Royal Jordanian Airline plane (rear) is on the tarmac, the third plane to land that day. 

Reuters 

Global crises spotlight 
declining UN clout 


By Craig Turner 

UNITED NATIONS —When 
war threatened to break out 
between the United States and 
Iraq nine months ago over 
weapons inspections. UN Sec¬ 
retary-General Kofi Annan 
made a dramatic flight to 
Baghdad and brokered a deal 
that pre-empted the conflict 
and made him a hero in much 
of the world. 

But when a similar confron¬ 
tation simmered this month— 
largely because the Iraqis had 
broken that agreement with 
Annan—the secretary-general 
sat conspicuously on the side¬ 
lines. refusing entreaties that 
he intervene again. 

Aides said Annan saw little 
point in trying to reassemble 
the pact that Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein had shat¬ 
tered; the situation, they said, 
was fundamentally changed. 

But Annan's limited role 
also was emblematic of the 
United Nations' diminished 
diplomatic clout in recent 
months. 

The Iraq situation is only 
one in a multiplying set of 
challenges to the credibility' 
and authority of the United 
Nations these days. From 
Congo to Yugoslavia to 
Afghanistan, governments are 
defying or ignoring the will of 
the world body. 

And. in a little-publicized 
vote by the Organization of 
African Unity last summer that 
many diplomats here see as the 
most iroubling development of 
all. 53 African countries 
agreed to defy UN Security 
Council sanctions against 
Libya by resuming commer¬ 
cial airline flights into the 
North African nation. 

It was described by one 
prominent Western ambassa¬ 
dor as an “enormous act of 
civil disobedience.” with 
nearly one-third of the UN 
membership breaking their 
obligations under the world 
body's charter. 

Meanwhile, the UN reform 
program launched by Annan 
has Mailed amid bickering and 
power grabbing by the IS5 
member states, the organiza¬ 
tion continues to struggle with 
a chronic .shortage of funding, 
and the Clinton administration 
is seen as unable or unwilling 
to exercise the strung leader¬ 
ship most here expect—if not 
always welcome—from the 
United States. 

After a burst of optimism, 
new direction and drive that 
began with Annan's appoint¬ 
ment in January 1997 and lin¬ 
gered through his first IS 
months in office, the organiza¬ 
tion seems adrift and threat¬ 
ened with irrelevance. 

"This place is just hunkered 
down: it's just not effective." 
said a Western diplomat with 
long experience here. One sen¬ 
ior US official says the United 
Nations is at a crossroads and 
that how it responds to the cur¬ 
rent challenges may mold the 
organization for years iu come. 

There are still success sto¬ 
ries. bur they tend to be behind 
the headlines. Even-- year the 
United Nations cares for more 
than 22 million refugees and 
displaced people and delivers 
more than 2.9 million tons of 
food to the hungry around the 
globe. Dynamic new leaders 
have revived the UN Center 
for Human Rights and the 
World Health Organization. 
The myriad agencies of the 
organization have been forced 
by Annan to work in greater 
harmony and with more com¬ 
mon purpose. Links formed 
between the United Nations 



UN inspectors weapons team leave the United Nations headquarters for their daily inspec¬ 
tion of sites in Baghdad 25 November. Iraq on Wednesday welcomed as “positive and 
encouraging" news that the Security Council had not agreed to blame it in its row with UN 
arms inspectors over prohibited weapons documents. 


Israel surrenders land 

to Palestinian control 
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and private humanitarian, 
human rights, environmental 
and advocacy organizations 
have helped change the 
ground rales of international 
diplomacy. American media 
mogul Ted Turner's new foun¬ 
dation has handed out the first 
$55 million of his 10-year. SI 
billion gift to the organization 
and provides a template for 
other potential private donors. 

But on the big issues of 
war. peace and global stability 
that command the immediate 
attention of the public and of 
world leaders, the organiza¬ 
tion seldom exerts decisive 
influence. 

For example, the most 
recent conflict with Iraq was 
resolved—at least temporar¬ 
ily—when Hussein's govern¬ 
ment backed down at the 
threat of a massive air attack 
by the United States and Brit¬ 
ain. The show of gunboat 
diplomacy in the Gulf accom¬ 
plished what months of 
admonishments and pleadings 
by the Security Council could 
not. The council's impotence 
in influencing Baghdad is part 
of a partem. In recent months 
the council has been divided 
and powerless in the face of a 
burgeoning war in the Congo; 
the Fraying of the UN- 
brokered peace process in 
Angola: suspected massacres 
and wholesale human rights 
violations by the ruling Tali¬ 
ban militia in Afghanistan; 
and the eruption of a nuclear 
arms race in India and 
Pakistan. 

“It's apparent that an 
increasing number of rogue 
states fed free to thumb their 
nose at the United Nations." 
said Edward C. Luck, execu¬ 
tive director of the Center for 
the Study of International 
Organization at New York 
University. “They’re really 
sticking their thumb in the 
Security Council's eye and the 
Security Council is blinking." 

In ihe Balkans, the United 
Nations deliberately has been 
shifted to a secondary peace¬ 
keeping role behind NATO, 
an arrangement that is being 
duplicated elsewhere around 
the world as regional security 
organizations take on interven¬ 
tions once reserved for the 
United Nations. 

Few outside experts or dip¬ 
lomats here blame Annan for 
the United Nations' recent 
frustrations. “1 think there is a 


real sense of malaise and lack 
of direction at the UN. but it 
doesn't stem as much from the 
secretary-general’s perfor¬ 
mance as it does any lack of 
consensus among member 
stales on what they want the 
UN to do,” Luck said. “Vision 
by the secretary-general is 
great and action by the secre¬ 
tary-general is great, but it 
doesn’t substitute for a 
divided, feckless membership, 
which is what we have at the 
UN today, particularly on the 
Security Council.” 

Many analysts see the cur¬ 
rent disarray as inevitable 
given the end of the Cold War. 
die great glue that held inter¬ 
national alliances together. 
Today, countries form shifting 
blocs based on geography, 
economics or a common relig¬ 
ious faith. 

Brazilian Ambassador 
Celso L.N. Amorim calls this 
the "variable geometry" of the 
United Nations, and said 
nowhere is it more evident 
than on the Security Council, 
the organization's most pow¬ 
erful organ. 

"The sense that the council 
has clear, common goals has 
faded." said Amorim, who is 
completing the First of his two 
years on the body. 

Like other ambassadors 
here. Amorim also worries 
that the council (which oper¬ 
ates in near-total secrecy and 
is dominated by its ’veto- 
holding five permanent mem¬ 
bers, the United States. Brit¬ 
ain, China. France and Russia) 
is increasingly estranged from 
most member stales. “They 
look at the Security Council as 
almost extraneous, almost as if 
it isn't part of the UN," he 
said. 

A senior US official sug¬ 
gests the organization is still 
searching for its post-CoId 
War persona and might work 
out these problems in rime. 

The official also disputed 
expressions both inside and 
outside the United Nations 
that American leadership of 
the world body is weakening. 
He noted that both Secretary 
of State Madeleine K. Alb¬ 
right and her deputy. Thomas 
R. Pickering, are former UN 
ambassadors and "the UN is 
never out of sight of this State 
Department." 

Nonetheless, the United 
Stales has been without an 
ambassador to the UN since 


September, when BUI Richard¬ 
son left to become energy sec¬ 
retary. His designated succes¬ 
sor, Richard Holbrooke, who 
brokered the 1995 peace 
accord that ended the war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. is con¬ 
sidered a diplomatic heavy¬ 
weight, but his formal nomina¬ 
tion has been delayed by 
questions about his financial 
dealings. Holbrooke is not 
expected to arrive before the 
new year. 

Meanwhile, Peter Burleigh, 
a career diplomat, heads the 
US delegation. While Burleigh 
is admired here for his knowl¬ 
edge and experience, he lacks 
the Cabinet status and political 
heft of Richardson or 
Holbrooke. 

Annan, meanwhile, is set¬ 
ting new goals. His most 
recent theme has been to try to 
position the United Nations 
for a role in setting the global 
economic agenda, and he has 
been outspoken in recent 
speeches in reminding listen¬ 
ers of those poor countries that 
have been left behind by 
worldwide merging of mar¬ 
kets.! 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


By Tracy Wilkinson 

KABATIYA. West Bank— 
Firing assault rifles into the air, 
Palestinian police marched into 
towns and villages in the West 
Bank on Friday as Israel gave 
up land it has occupied for 31 
years. 

Israel transferred an addi¬ 
tional 9 percent of the West 
Bank to fall or partial Palestin¬ 
ian control, fulfilling a crucial ' 
step in a new US-brokered 
peace agreement The relin¬ 
quished land was fragmented 
and desolate; still. Friday’s 
hand-over represented the most 
concrete movement seen in 
nearly two years of a stale¬ 
mated peace process. 

In addition, Israel released 
250 Palestinian prisoners and 
approved the opening of a Pal¬ 
estinian airport in the Gaza 
Strip next week. 

The steps are pan of the 
Wye River agreement signed at 
the White House on 23 Octo¬ 
ber after a hard-fought nine- 
day summit The interim agree¬ 
ment is meant to build on the 
1993 Oslo peace accords and 
avert renewed warfare. In it 
the Palestinians agreed to fight 
terrorism and anti-Israel 
incitement 

It is the withdrawal from 
land, however, that is the most 
dramatic aspect of the accord 
and is exacting the highest 
political cost for the conserva¬ 
tive government • of Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu. Palestinians 
believe that the transfer moves 
them closer to the creation of a 
sovereign state. 

Here in Kabatiya. the largest 
of 28 towns and villages pass¬ 
ing to Palestinian rale, red- 
green-and-black Palestinian 
flags and pictures of 

Palestinian Authority Presi¬ 
dent Yasser Arafat festooned 
cars, bicycles and building 
fronts. Newly arrived police 
were setting up temporary 
headquarters in a youth center. 

‘Today Kabatiya, tomorrow 
Jerusalem,* read one of many 
Arabic banners. Both Israelis 
and Palestinians claim Jerusa¬ 
lem as their capital 

While apprehension grew in 
nearby Jewish settlements. Pal¬ 
estinians celebrated.'. *Xahd, of 
wonders"; Zaib'Zakarneh, a 
wrinkled ‘i 
white-chec! 

veled as he watched a convoy 
of powder-blue trucks. roll 
through Kabatiya carrying the 
first contingent of Palestinian 
police. Zakarneh had fled 
Israeli forces In die 1948 War 
of Independence, and then had 



A Jewish settler plants die Israeli flag atop one of die buildings at the ancient ruins of 
Sabasliyah, north of Jenin, in a bid to establish a hew Jewish settlement, 22 November. A 
few dozen settlers arrived earlier in a bid to set up a new settlement in the ancient ruins. 
The Israeli army watched as settlers erected flags, held prayers and began cleaning out 
several buildings. 


seen his daughter killed and his 
home 7 demolished by Israelis 
during the Palestinian ‘inti¬ 
fada,’ or uprising, that ended 
earlier this decade. “Today Pal¬ 
estine is here." 

; Crowds cheered, car hocus 
blared and Kalashnikovs crack¬ 
led as the town center became 
one huge traffic jam with the 
arrival of the police. 

Palestinian security services 
do not have the cleanest human 
rights record, but the pride of 
' self-rale, for the moment at 
least, obscured such concents. 

Kabatiya is renowned as a 
hard-line Palestinian town 
whose sons clashed fatally with 
Israeli troops throughout die 
Intifada. It was also known in 
early Intifada years for grue¬ 
some killings by Palestinians of 
fellow Palestinians accused of 
collaborating with Israelis. 

The area around and includ- 
■ fog Kabati; 

Bank that 


final solution, the liberation of 
aD our. land," said Kabatiya 
Mayor Mohammed abn Rub. 

The euphoria of the Palestin¬ 
ians contrasted sharply with the 
sadness and bitterness of many 
Israelis. 

- *T am sure that for every Jew 
and Israeli, the cutting up of the 
land of our fathers is a difficult, 
painful step,” Israel’s dovish 
defense minister, Yitzhak Mor- 
dechai. who helped negotiate 
tire Wye agreement, wrote in 
Friday’s Yediot Aharonirt 
newspaper,- 

; As part of- the Wye “ deal, 
Israeli authorities Friday also, 
released 250 Palestinian prison¬ 
ers, out of a total of 750 they 
hive agreed to free. .. 

Palestinians were furious, 
however, becanse about 150 of 
those released Friday were 
common criminals instead of 


Reuters 

having freed thousands of peo- f 
pie they regard as terrorists in 
the five' years since Oslo. 

Israel’s withdrawal Friday is 
the first phase of a three-stage 
13 percent pullback to take 
place over the next three 
months. The band-over was 
delayed when the Palestinians 
accused the Israelis of changing 
tiie maps at the last minute to 
retain supervision of key roads. 

Israeli Major General Moshe 
Yaalon, the central army com¬ 
mander. and Ismail Jabr.. the 
Palestinian General Security 
Chief, helicoptered the maps to 
Arafat, who agreed to the 
arrangement on a lemporary 
basis, clearing the way for w 
Israeli troops to place concrete * 
markers designating new boun¬ 
daries and signs warning Israe¬ 
lis they are approaching Pales¬ 
tinian territory, 

, Large.. red billboards teU 


___ ‘political prisoners.’ They 

- had.oyilian Palt,. ■ i^^lia are rattiuthorized to 


! . nUe J authorities/^;the fesCL the 

ite-checked kaflfyen, mar- three years. But the tearitoiy Israeli radio reported, 
ed as he watched a convoy remained under Israeli arinv - Israel will not n 


deal. 


remained nnder Israeli ariny 
jurisdiction for all security 
matters. 

After Friday, this portion of. 
the West Bank is off-limits to 
the Israeli army. “We consider 
today to be a step toward, the 


release 

inmates who were implicated in. 
murders of Israelis. . 

Israeli officials say .they had. 
to. pad the release raster with 
common criminals to meet the 
agreed quota of 250, already 


arrest , diem, ‘ifiaa they should 
“avoid confrontations with the 
Palestinian police” and to 
“report anything unusual” to 
the Israeli army 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


Israeli roads bisect 
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By Lee Hockstader 

AL KHADR, West Bonk- 
All her life, Holima Sbeih, a 
Palestinian farmer in her six¬ 
ties. has worked the olive 
trees on her family’s West 
Bank land, a hardscrabble 
plot tended also by her father, 
her grandfather, her great¬ 
grandfather and his father 
before him. The land, she 
says, has belonged to her 
family “since God created the 
Earth, for millions of years." 

Not for much longer. On the 
eve of Israel’s first troop with¬ 
drawal from the West Bank in 
two years, the government is 
expropriating swaths of Pales¬ 
tinian land, including some of 
Sbeih's. to build bypass roods 
for Jewish sealers. 

The roads are part of an 


unintended effect of the US- 
brokered interim peace 
accord, known as the Wye 
River Memorandum,' signed 
last month at the White 
House. The agreement, tinder 
which Israel will turn over an 
additional 13 percent of the 
West Bank to Palestinian con¬ 
trol was meant to advance the 
cause of Middle East peace 
while lowering the political 
temperature in the West Bank. 

As it faappeas, the accord 
has ignited fresh tensions over 
land in the West Bank-on hill¬ 
tops where Jewish settlers 
rushed to stake a claim before 
it was too late, on the outskirts 
of settlements where Israeli 
soldiers have .fortified tiieir 
positions with trenches and 
cement bunkers, and on arable ■ 
Palestinian land where Israeli 


to 



By Samoa Abu Sharar ■ ■ 


after foeir interests.: ■ 
The Palestinjan-' 


HOORAY. AS the Americans would say; 
should be the word of the day. Palestinians 
ought to he delighted that Israel bos. freed 
250 prisoners in compBaace with the btest 
Wye agreement. There is only, one prob-. 
lem however, those freed are actually , not 

wbatonfinary Palestinian had hoted&r/--- -' :~The maugmtidh^/t&e \QujFm 
Quite a lot of those had Criminal records • called' appropriate# ir feg 

“f “* rj 01 *™ V™ 3 ™* wb ? : President. 

^ iLJ.ii • occasion, ytfHfoot- deraftfltttfcriia. 

Those who deserve to be Breed are-sruT . *hi*'*«m*r‘ THAt uSi 

’bungerstrife-ltoVt -' 

Prime Minister Benjamin-Netanyahu.has 
repeatedly , said that he. will .,never free ' 

•muniaers of the badi saMT 



prisoners, .. . ... cz:x —- rr7 .;. 1 . 

But the onus in the end must rest With ' w 
the Palestinian leadership.': * \ • - T ; ’ / --'ta**' 

How could they accepf this side of the ‘ , •. -thm-wba is.tlbBia^^ 

~ .. ■ - - ' * - -»i.*» Vn rfi v 1 V 


bulldozers have roared in 
carve new bypass roads. 

“What kind of peace is 
this?” said Imad Salim, Z5. a 
Palestinian farmer near the 
Arab village of AI Khadr, just 
south of Jerusalem. “If peace 
means losing our land, what 
good is it?" 

A dozen new - roads-more 
than 50 miles worth in all, 
some up to 100 feet wide-wili 
enable West Bank.settlers to 
skirt Palestinian communities 
en route to other Jewish 
enclaves, as well as to Israel 
proper. The government 
insists die. new roads are a 
- security lifeline for Jewish set¬ 
tlers living in West Bank com¬ 
munities that will become 
more isolated by the Israeli 
troop withdrawal,. which will 
leave 40 percent of the West 
Bank in Pales tinian hands. 

“Our goal is to prevent con¬ 
frontations between the two 
groups.” said Shlomo Dror, 
spotesman_ for Israel’s civil 
administration in the occupied 
territories. 

Few 1 .-Palestinians regard 
' road-building in tire West 
Bank as being just about 
security, let alone conven¬ 
ience. They say tbe intent of 
the new roads, and die effect 
.. -- . 7«sc- h»t«hb . *9' strangle the natural 

CBdly .of the nwssT.unrfflt tfiat growth of Palestinian towns', 

oped since the W^agreeriem-.' . .and villages,- to divide and 

• -n. 1 , i-^ - -.^ control .the West Bank by slic- 

. mg-it up and to defeat hopes 
. for the establishment of a Pal¬ 
estinian state.- 
£Ru* is Israel’s policy;” 

, salifAbdullah Ghneiin, mayor 
of Al Khadr^ a Palestinian vlj- 
-lageiemmed in on two sides- 
: and soon on a third-by Israeli 
bypass roads. “Their ultimate 
;aim-is io block an indepen¬ 
dent Palestinian state and to 
^destiny any geographical con- 
-tlmiity between Palestinian 

territories.” . 

The roads were approved by 
teraeTs.;-- ,cabmert-which was 
' nudged - by American pressure 


deal, tmefoaf.wis’agtedl' 


into a pullback from the West 
Bank it never really wanted-at 
the same meeting in which it 
assented to the withdrawal 
Half the roads are already 
under construction, and the 
plan is to complete all 12 by 
the end of a three-stage troop 
withdrawal next February. 

Here on the outskirts of Al 
Khadr, the first Israeli bull¬ 
dozers moved in last weekend, 
serving rights-of-way for the 
new roads along the vineyards 
and olive groves tended by 
local farmers. The bulldozers, 
protected by dozens of Israeli 
troops, tore 50-year-old olive 
trees from the ground and pul¬ 
verized eaxth-and-stone 

embankments that had demar¬ 
cated ■ property lines here for 
generations. ■ When furious 
Palestinians threw stones at 
the bulldozers, the troops 
responded with rubber-coaled 
bullets and tear gas. 

The road they are building 
wdl connect EfiraL a Jewish 
settlement a mile from Al 
Khadr, to a main north-south 
highway running from Jerusa¬ 
lem to Hebron. 

insists that it is taking 
to minimize the disrup¬ 
tions caused by the new roads, 
choosmg routes, even indirect 
*« avoid privately 
**! d actively farmed 
111 * e even t expropria- 
SL- neces sary. the govern- 
it compensates 
owners for the land. Palestin- 

I*T regard the land as 

52 n ^ r s *y they refuse 
“^payments on principle. 
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for Wartime atrocities 


By Dde Oiojede v. 

NANJING, China—After surveying toe' 
exhibition of human bones gory 
pictures of ripes and .beheadings . 
inflicted by invading Japanese soltfiers 
on unarmed residents is this wartime 
capital, Zhao Liying rendered a familiar 
verdict 

“They are not human," pirclamted 
the schoolteacber, who recently traveled 
from the western Yunari province to 
visit the memorial to 1 an estimated 
-300,000 victims of-wbai is-, commonly 
•Wcoowd as die Japanese—Sane, of 
Nanking. 

President Jiang Zemin wentm Tokyo 
yesterday (Wednesday), the 'first Chi¬ 
nese leader to midettake a state .visit to 
J apan . He plans .to deal with tbe deep - 
animosiiy fell by many Chinese toward 
their more prosperous and. 
tmtO 1945, more mifijarily 
powerful neighbor tp the east.. 

The sdghfecance; of 7 the 
visit is underscored'-by the 
expressed wfflmgness of the 
Japanese govemment to for¬ 
mally apologize, for the first 
time in writin g , for the large- 
scale atrocities committed by 
the Japanese Imperial Army 
during die invasion and occu¬ 
pation ofjQiina in the. first 
half of toe century. 
i Particularly in the 1930s, 

Japanese soldiers , raped and 


. ‘If there, isnothing fipm the Japa¬ 
nese side, that win be a very big set- 
. bade for Jiang’s vim, even if they apol¬ 
ogize tor the war,"said Zhang Yunlmg, 
director of the lnsdnite for Japanese 
Studies in Beijing. “The war is the past. 
Taiwan is now.” 

But for many Chinese, the war looms 
tor .larger than Taiwan. Ever since 
1945, Japan had sought to deflea 
responsibility for its weU-docdmemed 
war ride, fashioning a national memory 
in which Japan is cast as the victim, 
^particularly of American aggression. 
-Unlike in Germany, where-to deny the 
Holocaust is a crime, most Japanese 
deeply -resent references to wartime 
atrocities, until now making .ft politi¬ 
cally impossible- far succeeding prime 
ministers to offer Hide more thin half¬ 
hearted expressions of regret. 


It is remembered with particular bit¬ 
terness here in Nanjing, a city of nearly 
5 million that has twice saved as 
China’s capital, first in the early years 
of the Ming Dynasty in the mid-14th 
century and again after the end of impe¬ 
rial rule earlier this century. By the rime 
the Japanese arrived here in December 
1937. the city already was in chaos ami 
the Nationalist army of Chiang Kai-shek 
was in flight from the city. 

Tbe Japanese commander, Gen. Mat- 
sm I wane, rode in a few days later, 
wheeled his horse in the direction of the 
Imperial Palace in Tokyo, ami led ban¬ 
zai for the Scar of Heaven, Emperor Hir- 
ohito: “Great Field Marshal on the Steps 
of Heaven, banzai! Ten thousand years 
of life!” By then, the wholesale rape and 
murder of prisoners of war and civilians 
was in frill swing. People were rounded 


But money has failed to buy Japan love in Asia. Enduring 
L bitterness from the war and suspicions of Japanese 
intentions are the primary reasons the country has been 
unable to play any leadership role in the region . 

By failing to forthrightly deal with the past , it also 
allowed its rivals, particularly China and South Korea, 
to try to seize the moral high ground. 


murdered tors of thousands of Chinese 
women, committed pogroms against 
hundreds of thousands and performed 
horrific biological warfare experiments 
on captured soldiers and civilians right 
up to tbe time the United Stares dropped 
atomic bombs on. Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki in 1945 to end the Pacific war. The 
expected apology follows a similar one 
delivered last month to the visiting pres¬ 
ident of South Korea. Kim Dae Jong, 
whose country was likewise ravaged by 
a militarist Japan an a rampage across 
Aria: Many of the estimated 100,000 
so-called ‘comfort women,’ sex slaves 
conscripted far toebattlefield pleasure 
of conquoiog Japanese troops, were 
Korean. v - 

Wartime atrocities are not- the. only 
- issue confronting Jiang and Japanese 
Prime Mhuster Keizb ObuchL Also 
looming is the question of Taiwan, the 
Chinese island once colonized by Japan 
bat which now considers itself an auton¬ 
omous stated Tbo 
s8es: Japan as setirdB^j 


For this reason, Japan is viewed with 
abiding distrust, if not loathing, by 
many Chinese, not the least the survi¬ 
vors of Nanjing.' “AD my fife, I hove 
borne a severe hatred for the Japanese," 
said Xu Shading, 80, who was shot, 
hacked and left for dead by the Japa¬ 
nese after they idled into Nanjing on 
13 December, 1937. “I cannot bring 
myself to make friends with them." 

Not only the old view Japan this 
way. Last year, a poll of young people 
in China found that 84 percent of them 
associate Japan primarily with the Rape 
. of Nanking and not Sony or Toyota. 

“The Japanese have committed so 
many atrocities over tbe past 100 
years,'’said Fan Jon, 25, a graduate stu¬ 
dent in modem Chinese history at Nanj¬ 
ing University. “Even if they apologize, 
they cannot remove the hatred from 
Chinese hearts:" 

The suffering endured by Chinese 


aear-cut^edgfeTo 

Jiang's visit 


remains seared in the national coo- 
iland scibusness hqre. despite attempts by the 
of fork*: ,-fPifrg -CqrBirjuiri.y.rarty 

i. when^.,. convenient——in 
coiitiify during ".. ew±ange fa:'6ilHons tif dolf&sifr ongb- 
mg financial rid from Japan. . 



up by the thousands, separated by age 
and sex, and summarily beheaded, bayo¬ 
neted and shot Piles of corpses choked 
die streets and the Yangtze River. 

“There was panic in tbe city," said 
Xu, who was a courier in the Nationalist 
army but by the rime the Japanese 
arrived bad discarded his uniform for 
civilian clothes. “The Japanese started 
taking us away in groups of 20 or 30,” 
Xu said. “We were marched to the 
banks of the Yangtze, and they started 
shooing I fell ro the ground, bat after 
they finished shooting they checked 
everybody to see if anyone was still 
alive." Stabbed with a bayonet, and with 
a bullet lodged in his jaw, Xu somehow 
survived and escaped. 

The Japanese reluctance to apologize, 
to acknowledge its war crimes or to con¬ 
duct any national self-examination, has 
only recently begun to yield, but only a 
little. Just this year a revisionist movie 
celebrating Gen. Hideki Tojo, the war¬ 
time c ommander of the Japanese Impe¬ 
rial Army and a convicted war criminal, 
became a runaway, success in Japan. At 
the same‘time, cinemas showing a small 
Chinese-produced movie about the 


Nanjing massacre were attacked by 
extremists. 

The government will not even pay 
direct reparations lo surviving 'comfort 
women,' resolving only to pay them 
through an unofficial fund ostensibly set 
up by private individuals and euphemis¬ 
tically called ‘The Asia Peace and 
Friendship Fund for Women.' 

Until now, Japan has sought to 
deflea responsibility by paying what 
critics call hush money, in the form of 
generous financial aid, to many Asian 
countries. Japan is the largest aid giver 
in the world, most of it to Asian coun¬ 
tries, most of it with few strings 
attached. South Korean President Kun 
returned home last month with a new S3 
billion aid pledge. Since China re¬ 
established diplomatic relations with 
Japan 25 years ago, followed by a treaty 
of friendship five years later, 
the Communist Pam’ 
renounced claims to war rep¬ 
arations in exchange for bil¬ 
lions of dollars in soft loans 
and other financial 
assistance. 

But money has failed to 
buy Japan love in Asia. 
Enduring bitterness from the 
war and suspicions of Japa¬ 
nese intentions are tbe pri¬ 
mary reasons the country has 
been unable to play any lead¬ 
ership role in the region. By 
failing to forthrightly deal 
with tbe past, it also allowed its rivals, 
particularly China and South Korea, to 
try to seize the moral high ground. In 
fact, when Japan threatened to ent off 
aid to China for testing nuclear weapons 
in 1994, Jiang darkly reminded then- 
Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama of 
‘certain historical facts,' then added: 
“It's no good that militaristic views still 
emerge from time to time in Japan,” 
promptly shutting up the embarrassed 
Japanese leader. And yet, for all the bit¬ 
terness expressed by many Chinese, 
Japanese also are widely admired for 
their industry. And their popular culture 
Twc influenced Hi'hh as rerv-h as other 
Asian countries. Japan is China's largest 
trading partner and. next to Hong Kong 
and Taiwan, the biggest investor in 
mainland China. 

“I admire their persistence; they 
rebuilt their country from the ashes of 
war.” said Qi Haimng, 26, another grad¬ 
uate student in history at Nanjing Uni¬ 
versity. “Personally, I do wish the two 
countries can cooperate in the future.’TI 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


Germany clashes 
with US on first use 
of nuclear weapons 


By William Drozdiak 

BERLIN—Germany's new 
left-wing government is fac¬ 
ing its first serious clash with 
the United States by propos¬ 
ing that NATO break one of 
its central strategic doctrines 
and pledge that it will never 
be the first to use nuclear 
weapons, it was reported in 
the LA Times-Wasbingion 
Post News Service. 

Chancellor Gerhard 

Schroeder's coalition govern¬ 
ment plans to press its case 
for the change at a key meet¬ 
ing of NATO foreign minis¬ 
ters in Brussels on the 8 and 9 
December. Germany will 
argue that a new overall stra¬ 
tegic doctrine being prepared 
for NATO, to be unveiled at 
the alliance’s 50ih anniver¬ 
sary summit conference in 
Washington next April, 
should rule out use of nuclear 
weapons before any foe to 
prove that Western powers are 
serious about moving toward 
nuclear disarmament, accord¬ 
ing to senior German 
officials. 

The initiative has shocked 
and angered the Clinton 
administration, which recently 
was assured that the new Ger¬ 
man government, made up of 
Schroeder's Social Democrats 
and the environmentalist 
Greens, would maintain conti¬ 
nuity in Bonn's foreign and 
security policies. US officials 
warned that such a dramatic 
shift in deterrence strategy— 
one that has kept the nuclear 
peace for more than 50 
years—could gravely under¬ 
mine faith in NATO’s mili¬ 
tary commitments. 

But German officials say 
fundamental changes in 
NATO’s nuclear doctrine are 
long overdue. They argue that 
bold initiatives such as a no- 
first-use pledge are necessary 
to dissuade other nations from 
pursuing nuclear arms and to 
encourage threshold powers. 
such as India and Pakistan to 
renounce any recourse to 


weapons of mass destruction. 

Officials say they expect 
debate over the proposal 
could dominate discussion at 
the upcoming NATO minis¬ 
ters meeting and lead to an 
acrimonious public debate 
among the allies. “I have sig¬ 
naled to NATO Secretary 
General Javier Solana that we 
warn to talk about this, 
because we see things differ¬ 
ently," German Foreign Min¬ 
ister Joschka Fischer told tbe 
newsmagazine Spiegel. “We 
must discuss it openly in the 
alliance without creating the 
impression that Germany is 
going its own way now.” 

The no-first-use pledge was 
quickly enshrined in the gov¬ 
erning program hammered out 
by the Social Democrats and 
the Greens after they ousted 
the conservative alliance led 
by then-Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl in the September 
national elections. Both par¬ 
ties have crusaded for nuclear 
disarmament in the past, but 
they downplayed tbe issue 
ahead of the vote. 

Two weeks ago, Germany 
stunned the United Stales, 
Britain and France—NATO's 
three nuclear powers—by 
breaking ranks and abstaining 
on a motion on nuclear disar¬ 
mament put forward by neu¬ 
tral countries at the United 
Nations. German officials 
acknowledged that endorsing 
the disarmament proposal 
would have triggered a major 
row with its leading allies, but 
they said the new government 
wanted to serve notice it was 
serious about campaigning to 
have NATO renounce first- 
use and to diminish the alert 
status of its nuclear weapons. 

With many of NATO's 
governments now run by left¬ 
ist parties, tbe influence of 
political factions within the 
alliance that want to de- 
emphasize the role of nuclear 
weapons has grown signifi¬ 
cantly. Canada, in particular, 
■has declared its support for 
incorporating a no-first-use 


ban into Ihe new strategic 
concept that is supposed to 
chan the alliance’s war¬ 
fighting doctrines for the 21st 
centuiy. 

Reserving the option of ini¬ 
tiating a nuclear conflict has 
been a cornerstone of 
NATO's deterrence strategy 
for decades. Allied militaiy 
commanders say that sustain¬ 
ing doubts in the mind of any 
adversary about NATO's will¬ 
ingness lo escalate to the 
nuclear level is an important 
psychological tool. They 
claim its purpose remains crit¬ 
ical in the post Cold War era, 
if only to preserve a strategic 
equilibrium, because Russia 
still keeps tens of thousands 
of nuclear weapons on alert 
status. 

US officials said Secretary 
of State Madeleine K. Alb¬ 
right has expressed serious 
concern in discussions with 
Fischer about the perils that 
Washington perceives in mak¬ 
ing any changes in NATO's 
nuclear doctrine. 

“We believe the Germans 
are using flawed logic and 
phony arguments,'' a senior 
US policy-maker said. “If we 
adopted a no-first-use policy, 
it would not only harm our 
deterrence strategy but would 
encourage rather than dis¬ 
suade other countries to go 
after nuclear weapons. It 
makes no sense." 

He dismissed the German 
position as “misguided and 
even dangerous 1 ' while NATO 
is groping for a new sense of 
cohesion as it embraces mem¬ 
bers from former communist 
countries and pursues risky 
peacekeeping missions in the 
Balkans. “Anything that 
departs from the status quo on 
the alliance’s nuclear doctrine 
could wind up feeding the 
aggressive tendencies we are 
trying to contain," the US 
official said.H 


Aery for justice 

•> The case of Abu Jamal 



By Mohammad AJ Thaher 

Special to The Star 

WHILST SURFING the inter¬ 
net- recently, I came across a 
very interesting judicial case, in 
the United States. The con¬ 
victed person, better known as 
Motrna Abu Jamal, has been 
accused of attempted murder 
and is currently cm death row 
awaiting execution.. 

Abu Jamal is a well-known 
journalist in toe US who was 
awarded several prizes from 
press syndicates for his reports 
and articles. Some of his arti¬ 
cles focused on violations by 
American'policemen in gen¬ 
eral, . and ' tbe anti-searaetic. 
behavior of some members of 
tbe Philadelphia Police Depart¬ 
ment in particular. Abu Jamal, 
toe fruiter of three children, has 
often said that tbe aim of Ms 
reports is to reveal toe true face 
of toe American, police. 

Well-known for his political 
activities, Abu Jamal is consid¬ 
ered to be one of tbe founders 
of the so-called ‘Black Leop¬ 
ard* movement in Philadelphia. 
The leader of toe orga niz ation.; 
who died on 15 November 
1998, was the target of FBI 
investigations since the age of 
16. Abu Jamal’s affKation with 
this man has created several 
problems for him. Early in 
1981, Abn Jamal witnessed a 
shooting of a policeman. With 
time, the accusations have been 
altered from witnessing, to 
manipulating, to prompting tbe 

murder. Abu Jamal was then 
accused of murder in the first 
degree, and was sentenced to 
death three years ago. . 

The only reason why me 


execution has been suspended 
is tool tbe case has attracted .a 
lot of media attention; and Abu 
Jamal has been inundated with: 
tetters erf support from people 
in tbe US, and from abroad. 
aatring for his release. His 
& rests with the High 
: of Pennsylvania. . 


During his imprisonment, 
Abu Jamal has written many, 
books, and has participated in 
numerous political chat-shows 
from, bis cell, live on national 
radio. The two books written 
during his. incarceration are 
entitled ‘Live from Death 
Row,' and ‘Death Blossoms,’ 


and toe former has been trans¬ 
lated into seven languages and 
published widely in the US. A 
third book, ‘Race for Justice,’ 
written by Abu Jamal's solici¬ 
tors, is currently recording high 
sales. This book reveals all tbe 
details of the criminal trial, and 
was named as *toe best politi¬ 
cal book’ in 1996 by toe Amer¬ 
ican Booksellers Syndicate. 

Abu Jamal has always kept 
himself busy, obtaining a hono¬ 
rary degree in Law from the 
Law Academy in Pennsylva¬ 
nia. He gained five thousands 
votes in a recent vote for the 
Vice Chairman of toe National 
Lawyers Association in tbe 
United States. In 1996, the 
American TV network HBO 
transmitted a one-hour show 
about Abu Jamal’s case, enti¬ 
tled ‘Under Logical Doubt' 
Tbe program created a wide¬ 
spread reaction across the US 
and abroad, and led to many 
demonstrations in cities like 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Washington DC and 
New York. Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional, South African President 
Nelson Mandela, former Chan¬ 
cellor of Germany Helmut 
Kohl, and the European Parlia¬ 
ment have all voiced their con¬ 
cern regarding Abu Jamal’s 
case, and they have called for a 
retrial. Abu Jamal’s notoriety 
has led to two offers of hono¬ 
rary citizenship from Copen¬ 
hagen in Denmark, and 
Palermo in Italy. Whether Abu 
Jamal ever gets to see these 
two cities remains in doubt. 
Unfortunately, if no progress is 
made- on the retrial, Abu Jamal 
■will be executed at tbe end of 
this year Ji 



Queen announces Bill to 
Reform House of Lords 



The Queen leaves Buckingham Palace by carriage for the House of 
Commons to attend the State Opening of Parliament, 24 November. 

Reuters 


vowed to move ahead to give London 


By Bill Glauber 

LONDON—A robed, bejeweled and 
bespectacled Queen Elizabeth II 

dispassionately read out one of tbe 
more revolutionary governmental poli¬ 
cies of her near half-century reign this 
Tuesday, 

With one simple sentence, she con- 
finned the Labor government's com¬ 
mitment to sweep away centuries of 
tradition and radically alter toe makeup 
of toe House of Lords, the upper cham¬ 
ber of Parliament. 

“A bill will be introduced to remove 
the rights of hereditary peers to sit and 
vote in tbe House of Lords," the queen 
said. 

Tbe long-expected announcement, 
contained in the speech that marked 
Britain’s State Opening of Parliament, 
was taken stoically by the red-robed, 
unelected lords, some of whom hold 
titles that go back to the A/fiddle Ages. 

Yet among some members of the 
elected House of Commons, who stood 
in the august upper chamber, there 
were muffled cries of "hear, bear," as 
Britain plunged into a constitutional 
battle that could drag on until 2000. 
There also were mutterings of 
“shame.” 

The State Opening of Parliament is 
the richest ceremonial occasion on the 
British calendar, a chance for the coun¬ 
try’s ruling elite to bring out their furs 
and family heirlooms in a show of 
pomp, circumstance and power. 

With carriages, trumpets and proces¬ 
sions, the ceremony is a far more 
ornate—and theatrical—version of toe 
American State of the Union address. 

This year’s opening was advertised 
as scaled back, with toe royal proces¬ 
sion pared by 14 officials. Missing 
were such courtiers as the Gentleman 
Usher of toe Sword of State and Stiver 
Stick in Waiting. 

Even tbe Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine of Lairg, broke with tradition. 
After pulling toe government's speech 
from his ceremonial purse and hand- 
delivering die legislative program to 
toe queen, be runted his back on her as 
he walked down the carpeted steps. 

In her 20-nrinme speech, prepared 
by members of Prime Minis ter Tony 
Blair’s government, toe queen men¬ 
tioned 17 of 22 bills that will be intro¬ 
duced in the parliamentary session that 
runs until toe summer. 

It was a grab bag of reforms for edu¬ 
cation, welfare mid unions, as the 
queen said toe session would “focus 
upon toe modernization of toe country, 
its institutions, its public services and 
its economy.” Blair's government also 


a popularly elected mayor with a ruling 
assembly. 

But toe most controversial bill is toe 
move to change the Hoose of Lords, 
which maintains the power to amend 
and delay legislation by a year. 

Wanting to eliminate one of tbe last 
vestiges of a rule by aristocracy, 
Blair's government seeks to blunt 759 
hereditary peers, who gain their posi¬ 
tions in the House of Lords by virtue 
of birth, leaving the chamber with 
roughly 600 life peers, who received 
governmental appointments to the 
chamber that are not passed on to their 
heirs. Blair’s government proposed 
establishing a royal commission to 
“review further changes and speedily 
to bring forward proposals for reform’' 


of the Lords. Many believe that Britain 
is beaded for an upper chamber with 
both appointed and elected members. 

The House of Lords and the House 
of Commons become separate bodies 
in the 14th century. The last major 
attack on toe House of Lords came in 
1911 when it was stripped of most of 
its powers after defeating the govern¬ 
ment's budget. 

Ljst week, the hereditary peers, who 
usually side with the Conservatives, 
showed they still have some fight left in 
them when they led toe move to block 
toe government’s plan to transform the 
way Britain elects its representatives to 
tiie European PariiaraeoLB 

LA Times-Washington Post 
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A bargain in Bali 

For a long time a center for indigenous religious painting, the village in 
the 1930s became a haven for Western artists such as Spies and Bonnet, 
who, together with the ruler ofUbud, Cokorda Gede Agung Sukawati, 
founded Pita Maha, a society for the advancement of Balinese art: 


By Susan Spano 

UBUD. Indonesia— “I am on 
Bali now." wrote the Dutch art¬ 
ist W.OJ. Nieuwcnkamp, “and 
I like it very well—a delightful 
place—and also very cheap for 
me." The year was 1903. 

In September, when I visited 
this Indonesian island paradise, 
it was very cheap for me, too. 
Bali has been a premier budget 
destination since Nieuwen- 
kamp's day, but it's a steal in 
the wake of the Asian eco¬ 
nomic meltdown. International 
travelers aren’t coming—partly 
out of wariness over Indone¬ 
sia's tense political climate— 
and the rupiah is in free fall. 

In September 1997. $1 was 
worth 2,433 Indonesian rupi¬ 
ahs: this September, money¬ 
changers at Ngurah Rai Interna¬ 
tional Airport south of the Bal¬ 
inese capital of Denpasar. were 
giving 10.500 rupiahs to the 
dollar. How this translates for 
the tourist on Bali is that a 
fresh glass of pineapple juice 
costs 50 cents, a dress costs $4, 
car rental for a day SI0, a hotel 
room on the beach $35, a two- 
hour massage and milk bath $8. 

With political instability, 
rampant crime in Jakarta and 
riots on the big island of Java, 
travelers are wise to think twice 
before visiting Indonesia. The 
country has teen shaky since 
the fall of longtime President 
Suharto. But even when violent 
anti-government demonstra¬ 
tions have racked Java recently, 
Bali has remained essentially 
peaceful. 

Bali is an Indonesian anom¬ 
aly: the one spot in the world's 
most populous Muslim nation 
that is overwhelmingly Hindu. 


And vibrantly, pervasively so, 
with 1,000 lavishly sculpted 
temples, cremations that are 
joyous affairs, and sacred days 
all through the year. So beguil- 
ingly colorful is the island's 
religious life that the Dutch 
colonial government prohibited 
Christian missionaries from 
proselytizing in order to keep 
the culture intact What is 
more, the 2.9 million Balinese 
are well educated by Indone¬ 
sian standards and somewhat 
more affluent than their compa¬ 
triots in this 17,000-island 
archipelago. 

Tourists first started trickling 
into Bali in the late 1920s. 
when European artists such as 
Waller Spies and Rudolf Bon¬ 
net settled in the rice-bell town 
of Ubud and senr home images 
so tantalizing that the trickle 
soon became a stream. Conse¬ 
quently. Bali is no lost Eden: 
big new resorts are rising at the 
very threshold of revered tem¬ 
ples, and hard-sell peddlers ply 
every street and beach. 

But it is not too touristy for 
me because it’s beautiful. Fifty 
miles long, 90 miles wide and 
situated eight degrees north of 
the equator, it's garlanded with 
oleander and bougainvillea and 
has a bumpy backbone of 
active volcanoes. Twenty per¬ 
cent of the land is given over to 
terraced rice paddies cascading 
over the flanks of mountains in 
emerald green. Sandy beaches 
edge the Bukit Peninsula in the 
southeast, and in the interior 
rivers such as the Wos and 
Cerik cut deeply into a tangle 
of banyan trees, coconut palms 
and lacy bamboo. 

Before I left home I decided 
to travel without hotel reserva¬ 


tions because you generally bag 
the best deals by showing up at 
reception desks and bargaining 
(a little dicey, perhaps >. To be 
on the safe side, I booked 
accommodations for my first 
two nights at the nine-room 
Banina Beach Inn (S35, includ¬ 
ing breakfast), 20 steps from 
the ocean in Samir. Originally 
it was built as a residence by 
the late President Sukarno. 

Sonur is a beach enclave, 
about 30 minutes northeast of 
the airport by taxi (a $5 ride), 
where sorcery is a village tradi¬ 
tion and where tbe Belgian art¬ 
ist Adrien Jean le Mayeur de 
Merpres settled in the 1930s 
with his wife, a Balinese 
dancer. Bounded on the north 
by tbe 11-story Bali Beach 
Hotel, the town is far more 
laid-back than busy Kuta. far¬ 
ther south, and modest in com¬ 
parison with towny Nusa Dua. 
near the tip of the Bukit Penin¬ 
sula. With its long waterfront 
sidewalk lined with open-air 
restaurants and neatly mani¬ 
cured, low-rise hotels, Sanur 
was a nice, quiet spot to recu¬ 
perate from jet lag. 

The next morning, I was 
awakened by a brief downpour 
that sounded lovely on the roof 
of my dark and slightly shabby 
room at the Banina Beach Inn. 
The porch was much nicer, 
overlooking a garden with 
waxy blossoms chipping from 
trees and a ledge lined with 
Balinese sculpture. 

The artistic Balinese hand¬ 
craft everything from temple 
pavilions to game I an drums, 
and seem to occupy the very 
landscape artfully. This yields 
photo opportunities wherever 
you look. But to see Bali at its 


most beautiful, you've got to 
go to Ubud, about an hour's 
drive north of Sanur. Tourist 
buses and hot, crowded public 
mini-vans called ‘bentos' get 
you there incredibly cheaply, 
but I arranged for a private van. 
bargaining the driver down to 
$5 from his original asking 
price of $10. 

For a long time a center for 
indigenous religious painting, 
the village in the 1930s became 
a haven for Western artists 
such as Spies and Bonnet, who, 
together with the ruler of Ubud. 
Cokorda Gede Agung Sukaw¬ 
ati. founded Pita Maha, a soci¬ 
ety for the advancement of Bal¬ 
inese an. Tbe school, now 
centered in the beautifully land¬ 
scaped Puri Lukisan Museum, 
transformed traditional Bali¬ 
nese painting by teaching a 
new generation of local artists 
to include scenes from daily 
life in their work. 

Located among river gorges 
and rice paddies. Ubud is a 
sprawling town that is surpris¬ 
ingly cosmopolitan for its size 
and rural setting. U has a busy 
schedule of dance and puppet 
shows (about SI.50 per ticket) 
as well as shops, galleries, art¬ 
ists’ studios and museums. 
Good places to eat abound. 

I wanted to be in the center 
of Ubud, so I ended up at 
Pringgn Juwita Cottages. Nine¬ 
teen rooms are scattered beside 
a winding, jungly water garden, 
and it has a pool. Breakfasts in 
tbe central pavilion were excel¬ 
lent. and my bungalow was 
lovely, especially "the partly 
open-air bathroom, its sink set 
in a bed of tropical plants. 

When I decided to stay an 
extra night so that I could 



Tourists, picnickers and peddlers mingle with the bereaved at elaborate cremation ceremony for a prominent citizen of 
Ubud, Indonesia. 


attend a cremation I the most 
important ceremony in Bali¬ 
nese religious life, with a pro¬ 
cession accompanied by 
priests and musicians leading 
to the final lighting of the 
funeral pyre). I was sorry to 
fmd that my room had been 
reserved. The manager walked 
me across the street to Sanaa’s 
Bungalows, quire affordable at 
$7 a night but hardly as well 
kept as Pringga Juwita. and 
with no hot water. 

The two dance perfor¬ 
mances I attended were magi¬ 
cal, with gam elans sounding 
like mellifluous traffic jams in 
the dark, steamy Balinese 
night At the cremation that 
Saturday, hours of preparation 


and ceremony ended abruptly 
when three catafalques sur¬ 
mounted by huge paper bulls 
were set afire. 

I had to decide where I was 
going for my last two nights in 
Bali. Lovina in the north 
sounded too funky, and the 
Gunung Batur volcano too tou¬ 
risty. So it was a bit of good 
luck that I agreed to snap a 
picture of a couple from Cali¬ 
fornia, Paul and Kathy Terrell, 
while taking a walk north of 
Ubud one morning. They told 
me about a luxurious new 
hotel they’d found in tbe east 
coast hamlet of Ahmed, where 
the long skirt of Guniing 
Agung, Bali's mother moun¬ 
tain. drapes into the sea. 


The Hotel India Udbyana, 
which opened last year, was as 
nice as the Amandari. they 
claimed, but a lot cheaper. Fur¬ 
thermore, the guest-starved 
management was cutting deals. 
The Terrells managed to book 
a two-story garden-view bun¬ 
galow there for half the bro¬ 
chure rate of $120. And they 
absolutely adored the split- 
level pool overlooking the sea. 

Because the hotel has you 
virtually captive in an undevel¬ 
oped part of the island, meal 
and activity prices are high. I 
paid $25 for a morning of 
snorkeling with an extremely 
adept guide who took me first 
to die offshore wreck of a . 
World War O US cargo ship. 


and then to the reef just north 
of tbe hotel. There 1 did the 
best snorkeling of my life, as 
barracuda, squid, snapper and 
Oriental sweedips swam by.. 

T left for the airport the next 
morning, stopping to'shop at 
the Sukawati. craft market 
south of Ubud. During my stay 
on jBali. ! spent $60 for a 
whole bag of Balinese-good¬ 
ies, and another $60 per day 
for ..accommodations, meals 
and ’ entertainment. 1 could 
have' .done . it even more 
cheaply, but there’s no count¬ 
ing pennies in paradise.■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
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By Gary Lee 

CARLOS CIANO laughed with his eyes 
when he recalled tbe times he spent run¬ 
ning riot across San Bias, his father's tim¬ 
ber plantation, an estate in northern Cuba 
that covered more acreage than Northwest 
Washington. Afternoons were devoted to 
hunting wild creatures with his buddies. 
Nights were a time for dark rum and 

Spanish ballads. ’ * - *. 

Suddenly somber, he then recounted 
the day Fidel Castro’s revolutionaries 
claimed San Bias, an event that sent the 
Ciano clan into exile and brought Carlos's 
adolescent idyll to an abrupt finale. Car¬ 
los. a 59-year-old grandfather, did not 
look like a man who had survived a revo¬ 
lution. He nonetheless had that youthful 
presence many islanders retain well past 
their prime. He wore a faded red shirt and 
blue jeans that had been washed so often 
they looked gray. As he talked, he 
clutched the wheel of his Soviet-made 
car. a beat-up 1982 Lada, and looked out 
at the dusty road leading past fields of 
swooping palm trees to our destination, 
the Bahia de Cochinos, the Bay of Pigs. 

To be dear, the site of the aborted 1961 
invasion where CIA-trained troops 
clashed with Cuban soldiers was not my 
idea of a dream vacation spoL But when 
Carlos, a friend of a friend, offered to give 
me a glimpse of the Cuban countryside, I 
jumped at the chance to see if there was 
more to the island than the grand boule¬ 
vards and crumbling mansions of Havana. 

A burning curiosity had brought me to 
Cuba. The State Department discourages 
Americans from traveling as tourists to 
the struggling communist country 90 
miles off the Florida coast, and a 36-year- 
old trade embargo restricts US visitors 
from spending money there. In spite of 
that, Cuba has become the trendy trav¬ 
eler's destination of the moment. In the 
past five years, the number of tourists vis¬ 
iting Cuba from Italy, Germany and other 
foreign countries has doubled, to 1.7 mil¬ 
lion. Last year, an estimated 50.000 
Americans visited surreptitiously to share 
the experience, mostly by flying in from 
Canada or other Caribbean islands. Some 
find the taboo of prohibition alluring; 
many others sense that a sea change is 
long overdue in Cuba, that Castro won’t 
live forever, and that the opportunity to 
visit while the country is still caught in a 
vivid mid-century time warp is nearing an 
end. 

My visit opened my eyes wide. During 
a late-night outing to the Paiacio de Salsa, 
a flashy club in the Riviera hotel in 
Havana, I saw dancers moving with a 
grace more mesmerizing than Astaire's. 
At the Tropicana I heard singers who 
combined the boom of Leontyne Price 
with the happy-go-lucky spirit of Ella 
Fitzgerald. I gawked at the neoclassical 
villas along Havana's Calzada del Cerro. 
At simple eateries, I savored the tasty 
black bean soup, fried plantains and 
grilled fish that have made Cuban food 
famous the world over. After a week's 
stay in Havana and the provinces, J can 
safely report that the island's status as a 
fountainhead of West Indian art and cul¬ 
ture is well deserved. 

But after all that, it was not the artistic 
or culinary skills of Cubans that most cap¬ 
tured my fancy. It was their life sagas. 
Looking back, I do not fully understand 
what inspired the locals I met to pour out 
their souls to a stranger from America. 
Perhaps the beloved mojito, a Cuban 
cocktail composed of rum, sugar, lime 
juice and mint leaves, is what sent their 
tongues wagging. Or maybe it was the 
starry nights along the Malecon—the 
promenade winding along Havana’s 
shoreline—that encouraged them to speak 
freely about their lives. 

For Esperanzo Portuando. a stout 
woman with a sonorous voice and cafe au 
lait skin, the pivotal moment came when 
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she returned from Moscow with a docto¬ 
rate in nuclear physics to find that there 
was no market for atomic scientists in 
Cuba. In need of money, she decided to 
uy her hand at entertainment. A few glow¬ 
ing gigs landed her on the stage of the 
Tropicana, where I heard her belt out a 
love song so touching that it almost 
brought the crowd to tears. Drawn to her 
voice, I followed her to the cozy club in 
the hotel Melia Cohiba, where she per¬ 
forms nightly. It was there, over a round 
of pineapple daiquiris, that she told her 
story. 

For Roberto Barrueta, the turning point 
of his 31 years came when his wife, 
stricken with hepatitis, lay on her death¬ 
bed. Despair led Santiago ro a park in 
Havana, where he communed with ■ the 
deities of San ten a. the odd mixture of 
Catholicism and Yoruba religions that 
African-rooted Cubans practice with fer¬ 
vor. Within a day, he says, his wife was 
walking and on the road to recovery. Ever 
since, the industrious tour guide has given 
over his spiritual existence to Santeria. 

Maria Gonzalez's life took a pirouette 
the night Fidel Castro showed up at the 
front door of her home in the city of Cien- 
fuego5. In the early 1950s, Maria had 
opened Covadonga. a small restaurant 
with a reputation for the finest paella in all 
of Cuba. Years later, when Castro showed 
up for dinner shortly after the revolution, 
he ordered the paella but found it hardly 
edible. "Where's Maria?" he asked the 
waiter, only to find that she had gone into 
retirement. The Cuban leader headed ro 
Maria's home, where he pleaded with her 
to come back to Covadonga. She agreed, 
and quickly restored the reputation of fin e 
paella to the restaurant. 

I would hear many other stories, too: A 
taxi driver who could quote Pushkin in the 
original Russian, a bartender who made 
200 daiquiris a night, a prostitute who sup¬ 
ported a family of four with her earnings. 

Before long I realized that if Cubans led 
lives worthy of a Hemingway short story, 
it was not by coincidence. Whether it was 
the strange mix of Marxist politics and 
Caribbean breezes or constant economic 
hardship, something about the island 
seems to send its inhabitants down a road 
rarely taken by us more comfortable 
Americans. 

If Havana were a man, I have no doubt 
that he, too, would have given me an ear¬ 
ful about his life. Alone, the saga of the 
city’s legendary transformation on 8 Janu¬ 
ary 1959. would have taken a long eve¬ 
ning of stiff mojitos to tell. That was when 
Fidel Castro finally ousted dictator Ful- 
gencio Batista and eventually raised the 
flag of communism over the Cuban 
capital. 

Before that day, Havana was known as 
a rum-soaked enclave of Caribbean 
hedonism, an urban gem with the flashiest 
street life this side of New York, a place 
where sassy women would walk the 



Surrounded by vintage autos, the author, Gary bee, gets into the spirit of Havana. 


streets all night, and it seemed as if the 
rumba would never stop. The colonial 
legacy’ of the Spanish included not only 
the language but a certain flair for late- 
night revelry. 

Since Castro's revolution, Havana has 
become an experiment in socialism. It is 
now a place where medical doctors earn 
the equivalent of $10 a month, Batista's 
ballrooms are used for exhibitions extol¬ 
ling the glories of Karl Marx, and the 


state assumed ownership of nearly all pri¬ 
vate property, from mansions to small 
comer stores. To stem the outflow, of refu¬ 
gees. the Castro government barred aft but 
a trickle of Cubans from leaving -the 
country. ■ . 

During our stay, my traveling compan¬ 
ions (Tom Cohen, a college firientL his. 
wife, Lisa Fuentes. and their four chil¬ 
dren, Ricardo. Michaela, Hanna Luisa, 
and Juan Carlos, who ranged from 21 


years to 10 months) spent thne'in both 
Havanas. / 

Although decaying ’ buildings sat on 
almost every street corner, we found the 
spirit of Old Havana easily accessible. 
The National, where we stayed, is a clas¬ 
sic hotel towering over the harbor. With 
decorative ceramic and gaily painted 
wooden panels thronghoat the lobby, pea¬ 
cocks wandering around the courtyard 
and waiters rushing aroundwith daiquiris, 
fixe 1930 braiding has a distinctly Carib¬ 
bean flavor. 

El AJjibe, where we dined our first 
night, served up a worthy feast: chicken 
roasted in garlic, black beans cooked in 
rice water, succulent avocados—all of it 
accompanied by enough, mojitos to take 
us to the other end of tbe island without 
leaving our seats. 

Tbe Tropicana, where we packed a 
table one Saturday night, gave us one of 
tbe most , inspiring evenings- of music and 
dance we had experienced' in years. A 
famed nightspot since the 1930s, it fea¬ 
tures some of the island's top talent Sing- 
■ ers let their romantic lyrics roll across the' 
crowd.. Dancers did every thing frofn 
rumba. to salsa and Afro jazz. Costumes ' 
were-a-glittery array of red and orange, - 
highlighted by plumage stacked toward 
tbe sky. If any place was reminiscent of , 
Havana’s pre-revolutionary party spirit, 
this was ft. The brightly colored classic 
American cars that crawl around Havana, 
from lemon-yellow Oidsmobiles to hot- 
pink Cadillacs., further enhance the city’s 
antiquated ambiance. 

But there is a dark side to Havana. 
Even in the poshea districts it was hard to 
escape the atmosphere of destitution that 
hangs over the place. Panhandlers are eve¬ 
rywhere, begging for dollars needed to 
buy food aod other basics. Prostitutes 
roamed the streets, hotel lobbies and 
dubs. Elegant buildings were sagging 
near ruin, crowded with four or more fam¬ 
ilies to an apartment. Faces were gloomy, 
remindful of the look.Soviet people wore 
shortly before the fell of c ommunism . 

Particularly _ since 1991,- when Soviet 
economic aid ran dry and- Cobs was 
forced to pay. its own way, foe Castro gov¬ 
ernment has wotted, at- attracting more 
. viators with hard anjency by sprucing up 
several moribund : tourist/ attractions.. 
Besides the National^ odier JboteJs foavc - 
been renovated-and "" 

the. Santa Isabel, an.-;. „ 
in Old Havana. A few. he 
have been restorecL/tq^Cfee fevorite is 
Le Vista, . which stejou^^pditfit^asvered 
courtyard and savesblackened, sea bass 
so fresh ft tastes asjlgSfhad'-jfet -been 
. yanked from the ocean.,and tossed on foe 
grill. ' V: - ' ■ 

.- Bat nothing gave m^ a betrar feel for 
Havana's., post grandeur^ than r strolling 
through theoty's streets.:-CdIfe-Obispo, 
one of foe rnam'ncieric^'rn^^/Hpbaria 
Vicja, foe. city's historic.quarter, was my 


4 * 


way’s sto mpin g ground. 0 Floridita, foe 
. lively bar and restaurant where he drank 
daiquiris (said to have been invented - 
hefe), is at one end. The Ambos Mundos, 
the hotel where be liyed for several years 
in foe 1940s (and where foe rooms be 
used for writing most of ‘For Whom foe 
. m ha s been turned inro a smaJ I 

. _ including the Cas? de Infusiofles, an old 
..feshfooed pharmacy, and El Anon, 
old-style ice cream parlor. 

Wandering--around QJd Havana could 
easfly take a half-day. The Plaza de la 
" Catedral is the centerpiece. At one end is 
/ the commanding 18th-century Catedral de 
San Cristobal de La Habana. On foe other 
.side is the Cara del Marques de Arco, a 
' historic mansion that now houses a 
: graphic arts workshop. On another is for- 

- mer Paiacio de los Condes Bayona, which 
contains the Masco de Arte Colonial. 
Probably tbe most significant .colonial 

- architecture in all of foe Caribbean, the 
square only begins to- give a taste of tbe 

• ' exalted role that Havana played in the 

growth of the region. 

For a foray into foe. Havana that- Castro 
built, there is probably no bettor starting 

• point than the Museum of die Revolution, 

. boosed in foe old presidential palace. & 

provides a good sense of the revolution 
from the viewpoint of the party faithful: 
Here were papas documenting the lavish 
. lifestyle and brutal tactics of Batista and 
ms compatriots, coupled with reports of 
the reforms Castro's comrades undertook 
in the early years, including literacy cam¬ 
paigns and projects to enhance the infra¬ 
structure of the island's more impover- 
idled parts. The highlight was probably 

- Gramm, foe yacht that Castro took 
from Mexico in 1956 to begin his guer¬ 
rilla campaign. 

Although one-sided, the exhibits gave a 
different perspective from most of the 
. accounts of foe revolution I had read in 
the United States, which accent foe 
Urban government's violations of human 
: to imprisonment of 

pjfobcal dissidents and harsh treatment of ' 

- citizens who seek to escape. 

• ^ feel for wodcahoEc 
1 £? ra *** Nacional 

' “ a Vedado 

S&SEfFF^ histMic Cetnenter 
SLSn St ?^, Colon ’ where many of'the 
be^teown political and cultural 
are boned uving in a $25-a-day 

: simple lives most locals lead. ' jl 

g gffig yi^ of 

of - us ri ch, and some 

. tratorTK"; <Se d 

just making do.""but most of us «e 

- with PabtoA™ 3 ^ t H nner oonwmtka 
&ave nv» fu.ri. . J supports Castro, 

. Cuba's economy ^51“ 1 T" 
were worth *«» ™iT P ast ^ oar decades 
had brought Lvama ges foe revohrtkm 

lx ^ i foe'iwoh 1 tioif^ racia country 

: before 

«aifo “Although 

brought about afoLLir 5 QOt done* «t Jias 'm 
tATim**-WashiaguHl Post'- : 
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Hype or revolution? 

medicine spurs debate 



By liunhas Maier 

ALTERNATIVE MEDldNE’S growing popu- 

fanty can be found in die,little signs,,says Dr 
Samuel Benjamin, sochas those ^ediatddans 
who now suggest iierbal for the com¬ 

mon cold.-' 

“I see alotpf Jdds whose doctors are recom- 
mendmg a heft. caBed echinacea to fight off 
colds.” says Benjamin, Who runs the Center for 
Complementary andAfoxnative MwticalCenter 
in Stony Brook, NY, It!s“a^priet revolution,” be • 
adds, -that is ovotddng the traditionalists 
patient-by-pafienL .. 

But *qujet* is act the tenn' favored by Dr 
Jerome Kassirer, editor of The New England 
Journal of Medicine attd -a strong. critic of 
untested alternative therapies. He uses the word 
_ Trype\ - - • •' - - “ • 

‘Jf “Many people want ib tdie ifaeir own medical 
care mfo their -Hands, arkLdiatTs a good thing . 
when done right,” Kassirersaid in ah interview 
last week: “But we’re dealing- with an ehonnous- 
aznounL- of untested -mat^riaT and the hype is 
excessive,? . ; 1 v - 

- The . two views-stand at the center of a huge 
and growing debate over traditional vs altema- - 
- tive metfieme, a debate that has-mjust the past . 
Several months-spilled with terrible: sincerity - 
onto the pages of the two most prestigious medi¬ 
cal journals on earth. The controversy also hats . 
prompted the creation of a sew Journal, Alterna¬ 
tive Therapies in Health and Medicine, which 
bills itself as the only peer-reviewed journal in a 
field that last year prompted $21.2 billion in . 
speeding in the United States, much of which 
was not reimbursed by insurance. 

Benjamin says patients and traditional doctors 
are increasingly relying on this array of New '. 
Age and ancient non-Western approaches in a ■ 
way that is .redefining patient care id America. 

A new. study, published last week in the Jour-. 
nal of the American Medical Association, bears 
out Benjamin’s contention with some surprising 
results. 

These findings also have helped to fuel a 
broader national debate over, what standards 
should apply to alternative medicine and - 
whether, government should more closely regu¬ 
late these therapies. 

The new study says four of every 10 Ameri¬ 
cans used some form of aHetnative medicine last 
year, with almost SO percent more visits than in 
1990. In fact, the study showed that Americans 
made more visits last year to alternative medi¬ 
cine practitioners (629 nuUibn) than, to their pri- , 
maryrcare physicians (386 million). 

“The rnarlcflt for alternative medicine is vast 
and growing,** concludes Dr David M. Eisen- 
berg of Beth Israel Bcacbness Meifica] Center m 
Boston,” who oversaw the study. 

Alternative medicine and. : complementary 
therapies include relaxation techniques, herbal 
medicine, massage, chiropractic, spiritual beal- 


a 



A herb pharmacy in China 


■ ingby others, znegavitamins, imagery, homeopa¬ 
thy. hypnosis, biofeedback, acupuncture and 
commercial diet and other techniques, the study 
said. It's defined as any therapy not commonly 
taught in medical school or widely available in 
hospitals. 

The.most common ailment for these thera¬ 
pies, it said, were chronic conditions such as 

■ back and neck problems, stress, arthritis and 
headaches. 

Traditional doctors, who are already surprised 
by the surge of recent consumer interest in alter¬ 
native medicine, especially as the baby boomers 
age^ are expressing concern that patients are 
relying on numerous alternative therapies that 
. have no proof of working.. 

In September^ an editorial by Kassirer, co¬ 
written with the New England Journal’s execu¬ 
tive editor. Dr Marcia Angel], outlined their 
worries that alternative medicine has not been 
scientifically tested and that “Sts advocates 
largely deny the need for soch testing,” relying 
. instead on “anecdotes and theories.” Usually, 

: articles in established medical journals including 
the New England Journal, which is perhaps die 
publication most widely read among physicians 
are based on ‘double-blind* scientific studies, 
.winch measure the safety and effectiveness of 
. new drugs or medical devices, by comparing 
results among those patients who use a new 
approach and those who do not. 

The two editors fault federal regulators for 
failing to properly oversee the claims made by 


alternative medicine and suggest that the US 
Food and Drug Administration should be moni¬ 
toring the safety and efficacy of these products. 

But alternative medicine presents a perplex¬ 
ing political dilemma for those seeking greater 
oversight on its claims. 

Dr Yank Coble, a University of Florida pro¬ 
fessor and former chairman of the American 
Medical Association's committee that studied 
the issue last year, says he favors the FDA’s 
mairiwp greater efforts to “ensure die claims are 
true” with alternative therapies. But be said Con¬ 
gress and other federal regulators are very 
unlikely to provoke die wrath of the alternative 
therapy devotees. 

Coble adds that Americans have a longtime 
fondness for home remedies that may be too 
diverse and widespread for any government 
agency to regulate. 

“My grandmother in North Carolina bad all 
sorts of home remedies, like chewed-up tobacco 
for bee stings, and everyone knew their limita¬ 
tions,” recalls Coble. “Now these products are 
being promoted and marketed in a terrific fash¬ 
ion, and the public has to be very cautious." 

Kassirer’s essay cited a new publication this 
year called Alternative Therapies in Health and 
Medicine, which specializes in publishing 
research about new alternative approaches. Its 
current issue features articles about acupuncture, 

: ‘religiousness and absorption' and American 
Indian medicine, as well as ads for such prod¬ 
ucts as vitamins, herbal supplements and alter¬ 


native therapy programs. 

In a response to The AVir England Journal of 
Medicine . Alternative Therapies Editor Larry 
Dossey complained that there is a “double stan¬ 
dard” used by conventional medicine, which 
“creates more stringent demands” for alternative 
therapies than “those required from orthodox 
therapies.” 

In his own editorial in this month's issue. 
Dossey wrote: “If there is a dirty little secret in 
our profession, it Is this: There is a paucity of 
scientific evidence for most things we doctors 
do. orthodox and alternative. We are fumbling 
in the dark and groping blindly much of the 
time.” He said a 1978 study by the Congres¬ 
sional Office of Technology Assessment found 
that “only an estimated 10 to 20 percent of the 
techniques that physicians use were empirically 
proven." 

Among those “unproven bur widely practiced 
orthodox therapies” cited by Dossey are “non- 
invasive electrical stimulation for ununi ted bone 
fractures.” ep is into my and radial keratotomy. 

Dossey said the standard of “double-blind” 
studies that test therapies, drugs and medical 
products in conventional medicine is also being 
applied to alternative therapies. (Last week's 
issue of JAMA devoted to alternative medicine 
highlighted a study showing that Chinese herbal 
medicine can reduce symptoms of irritable 
bowel syndrome, based on testing done in the 
conventional manner. Other studies in that 
JAMA issue debunked claims by alternative 
therapies, such as finding that spinal manipula¬ 
tion appears unhelpful with tension headaches.) 

Elizabeth AM. Barrett, a nursing professor at 
Hunter College in New York and coordinator of 
that school's Center for Nursing Research, says 
the growing interest in alternative medicine 
underlies the public's disappointment in conven¬ 
tional medicine, which she says doesn't give 
enough credence to a “mind-body connection” 
in health. 

In her own practice based in Manhattan, Bar¬ 
ren says she uses imagery to help patients with 
such common health problems as asthma. 
Although there have been no long-term studies 
on such practices. Barren says she believes her 
patients are aided by such an approach. 

“People with asthma will use images to 
invoke the idea of their lungs expanding fully, 
taking in more air, and reducing their wheez¬ 
ing,” says Barrett, who is also a psychotherapist 

But Kassirer says he's concerned this reliance 
on belief, rather than established scientific effi¬ 
cacy, is spreading greatly among the public. 

“There's an anti-science feeling abroad, that 
science is just another ‘belief system, putting 
mystical approach on science,” Kassirer says. ■ 

LA Times-Waskmgton Post 
Newsservice 



By Thomas H. Mangh 

GENE THERAPY for the 
heart can stimulate the growth 
of new blood' vessels that 
bypass clogged arteries and 
provide increased blood flow 
to the organ, two groups of 
researchers reported last week. 

The two teams have treated 
about 30 people with the tech¬ 
nique, ana most patients have 
reported decreased chest pain 
and improved quality of life 
following the therapy, foe 
researchers said at an Ameri¬ 
can Heart .Association meeting 
in Dallas. 

The studies are a follow-up 
to reports last year that the 
technique could be. used to 
provide. improved circulation 
in legs with arteries blocked 
by clots. 

Experts cautioned that it 
could be several years before 
foe therapy is used routinely 
but speculated that it could 
eventually help many of foe. 1 
million Americans who 
undergo bypass surgery each 
year. About half of those sur¬ 
geries foil within a year when 
foe new arteries ala) become 
clogged. 

The two teams took ditter- 
ent routes to their treatments. 
Dr Jeffrey Isner and his col¬ 
leagues at St Elizabeth's Medi¬ 
cal Center in Boston made a 

small slit in the chest to access 
the blocked vessels and 
injected the gene for a protein 
y-gflwH vascular endothelial 


growth factor, or VEG-F, 
which stimulates the produc¬ 
tion of new blood vessels. 

Isner's team injected die 
genes into 1 6 heart, attack vic¬ 
tims who suffered revere chest 
pain but were too sick for 
bypass surgery,! Of- the 11 
patients who have been fol¬ 
lowed for at least force 
months, six are entirely free of 
pain, he said. 

Dr Ronald Crystal and his 
colleagues at Cornell Medical 
School in New Yoric Gty used 
a-modified cold vims to-carry 
foe VEG-F;. gene into . 14 
patients. They have concluded 
that foe treatment is safe but 
have not yet shown that it 
increases blood flow. 

A. variety of rifoier reports 
were presented at foe Dallas 
meeting, including one sug¬ 
gesting that the upcoming holi¬ 
day season is particularly haz¬ 
ardous for people at risk of 
heart problems. 

Dr Robert KJoncr of Good 
Samaritan Hospital reviewed 
220,000 deaths u Los Angeles 
from 1985 to -1996 and found 
foot foe risk of death from 
heart disease is 33 percent 
higher in -winter than . in 
summer. 

The ride begins to increase 
around Thanksgiving, reaches 
its peak at New Year's and 
then gradually tapers off with 
January being foe worst month 
overall. Previous studies in . 
other parts of the country sug¬ 
gested that this increase might 


be caused by cold winter 
weather, but KJoner said that 
similar findings in Los Angeles 
suggest deaths are linked more 
to, the stresses and overindul¬ 
gence of the holidays. 

Meanings typically present 
foe highest risk of a heart 
aitatk, with Monday morning 
being the. worst Previously, 
researchers associated that risk 
with the stress of going back to 
work. 

But Dr Michael X_ Kniska of 
Hanusch Hospital in. Vienna, 
Austria, reviewed more than 
1,500 fatal heart attacks in that 
city and concluded foe risk was 
highest on Monday morning 
even for those who are retired. 
The retirees' risk was 20 per¬ 
cent to 40 percent higher on 
Monday morning. 

Although heart attacks at 
night are less common, they 
tend to be more serious, accord¬ 
ing to Dr C. Michael Gibson of 
Allegheny General Hospital in 
Pittsburgh- He studied 1,246 
heart attack cases and found 
that people who suffered their 
first heart attack at night were 
twice as likely to die or have a 
second heart attack while in the 
hospital. 

. To stave off such attacks, 
new studies suggest that people 
should consume more oats and 
nuts and, not surprisingly, 
should exercise more. 

- In a long-term study of 
female nurses headquartered at 
Brigham and Women's Hospi¬ 
tal iii Boston, researchers found 


that women who consumed 
. more than five ounces of nuts 
per week had a 35 percenr 
lower risk of coronary heart 
disease than women who ate 
less than one ounce. Men 
seemed to.benefit m a similar 
fashion in a study of male 
doctors. 

Researchers speculated that 
foe benefits were produced by 
alpha-linoleic acid, which is 
present in high concentrations 
in nuts and has previously 
been finked to & reduced risk 
of heart disease. 

A team from Harvard Medi¬ 
cal School and Tufts Univer¬ 
sity studied 43 men and 
women who consumed diets 
high in oats and compared 
them to people who ate a simi¬ 
lar diet in which the oats were 
replaced with wheat 

Those who ate oats showed 
a decrease in cholesterol levels 
of 34 milligrams per deciliter, 
compared to a decrease of only 
13 mg/dl among those who ate 
the wheat diet The oat eaters 
also reduced their systolic 
blood pressure (the top num¬ 
ber) by 7 millimeters of mer¬ 
cury, compared to only 2 mm/ 
bg among the wheat eaters. 

Exercise is particularly ben¬ 
eficial to people with conges¬ 
tive heart failure, according to 
a team from foe Duke Univer¬ 
sity Medical Center. The 
hearts of people with CHF do 
not pump as well as they 
should, and victims become 
breathless and tired easily. 


Many doctors do not recom¬ 
mend exercise for fear that it 
will further damage heart 
muscle. 

Dr David Wbellan and bis 
colleagues studied 1,420 CHF 
patients for four years. They 
found that only eight percent 
of those who exercised died, 
compared to 36 percent of 
those who did not exercise. 
“That makes exercise as effec¬ 
tive as die best drugs we can 
offer these patients,” Wbellan 
said. 

One drug (hat is not used 
routinely to treat CHF patients 
can actually be very effective, 
according to a team from foe 


University of Maryland Medi¬ 
cal Center. The drug is metop- 
ropoL a beta-blocker that is 
generally not used because it 
initially makes the heart beat 
less effectively. 

Dr Steven S. Gottlieb 
reported, however, foal if foe 
drug is started at low doses 
that ore increased slowly and 
carefully, it produces a 35 per¬ 
cent increase in survival. Their 
study of nearly 4,000 patients 
was slopped three years early 
because the drug was so effec¬ 
tive. ■ 

LA Times-Waskmgton Post 
Newsservice 


Yoga 

The art of 
meditation 



By Ehsan Nimri 

Special The Star 

SINCE THE appearance of 
Buddhism in foe 5th century 
BC, Yoga became foe basic 
riruol practiced by Buddhist 
monks around foe world. At 
the same time, it was consid¬ 
ered to be one of the ancient 
systems of aerobics. Before 
two and a half millennia, 
however. Yoga exceeded foe 
aura of religion to become a 
sport practiced by everyone, 
young and old. 

Yoga is a mean of attaining 
perfect health by maintaining 
harmony and balance through 
a complete self-control of 
one's physical, mental, and 
emotional status. It is consid¬ 
ered to be a natural therapy of 
physical and spiritual healing. 

Regular practice of yoga 
leads to an excellent circula-, 
lion of energy, stimulation of 
inactive glands of the'body, 
prevention and curing many 
common daily ailments, such 
as tension, depression, anx¬ 
iety, and stress. 

Yoga has succeeded as an 
alternative form of therapy in 
diseases such as asthma, 
blood pressure, constipation 
and gastric troubles, head¬ 
aches. digestive disorders and 
in strengthening abdominal 
muscles, respiration process 
and nervous weakness. 

According to medical scien¬ 
tists Yoga therapy is a practi¬ 
cal sport, since it creates a 
balance in the nervous and 
endocrine systems, which 
directly influences all foe 
other systems and organs of 
foe body. 

By practicing Yoga, one 
can avoid the excessive use of 


chemical medicines and over¬ 
come the complexities of 
daily routine. 

Concentration and medita¬ 
tion are deeply involved in 
each practice and pose of 
yoga exercises. Nevertheless, 
useful exercises are not possi¬ 
ble without immense 
concentration. 

The individual must reach a 
meditative state where breath¬ 
ing becomes rhythmic and 
regular. This would give one 
the optimum result requested; 
a feeling of rejuvenation, 
strength, and energy filling 
one's body and mind after the 
practice. Furthermore, there 
are no side effects if you prac¬ 
tice for a long period of time 
and stop suddenly. While 
practicing, there will be no 
loss of energy. 

Yoga teaches you bow to 
concentrate better on any sub¬ 
ject in order 1 to get a clearer 
understanding and perception 
of tbe subject of interest. ’“ 

Yoga has transformed foe 
life of millions of people all 
over the world. A disabled 
person can perform various 
Yoga postures which have 
therapeutic values and effects. 
One of the exciting examples 
is foe Qneen mother of Bel¬ 
gium, who made her first 
attempt at Yoga by standing 
on her head at foe age of 83! 

The main aim or principle 
of yoga is to burn foe impuri¬ 
ties of desire, anger, greed, 
infatuation, pride and envy. 
As a result, the mind becomes 
purged, and foe energy which 
is latent within is awakened 
by foe grace of God. Human 
energy remains initialized, 
unless Yoga practice becomes 
pan of our daily life.* 
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Many fitness fans turning 
spare room s into home gyms 


By Connie Koenenn 

LOS ANGELES—Kefiy 

Brown belonged to a gym and 
liked working our bur was so 
involved in foe family market¬ 
ing business that it was a hassle 
to get there. And her husband, 
whose doctor had recom¬ 
mended cardiovascular work¬ 
outs, didn’t want to take the 
time. There seemed but one 
solution: Bring the gym home. 

So eight years ago she 
bought a Star Trek 2000 tread¬ 
mill with all foe extras: bean 
monitor, calorie meter and 
wheels for movability. The 
cost: about $4,000. 

“Back then, that seemed 
really expensive, but we 
wanted foe top of foe finer 
said Brown, who put it on the 
patio of their Malibu home for 
an ocean view during work¬ 
outs. It was also a luxury item 
at the time, she recalls, but no 
more. “Now everybody seems 
to have treadmills-even my 
mother has a mini one in her 
apartment, which she puts 
under the bed,” Brown said. 

Indeed, fitness buffs are con¬ 
verting spare bedrooms, patios, 
garages ami laige closets to 
home gyms at such a pace that 
we can surely expea some sort 
of *fttness niche' in tbe homes 
of tbe future. (A spokesman for 
foe National Association of 
Home Builders says foat home 
gym space is starting to appear 
In upscale houses of 3,000 
square feet and more.) 

Like Brown, many people 
are discovering the conven¬ 
ience of exercising at home. *T 
get in 45 minutes at least three 
times a week,” Brown said. 


“I'm just more alert and ener¬ 
getic, even when I’m rundown.” 

Americans in 1997 spent an 
estimated $5 billion on home- 
exercise equipment, according 
to tbe Fitness Products Council 
a trade group. 

And while many stationary 
bikes and rowing machines still 
wind up in the garage sale pfie, 
that is the exception rather than 
the rule. Council figures show 
that 32 3 million American 
households use exercise equip¬ 
ment regularly. (An additional 
17.6 million homes, they calcu¬ 
late, have exercise equipment 
that isn’t used regularly.) 

In part, the trend is driven by 
76 million baby boomers who 
are at or approaching middle 
age, and who are most anxious 
to postpone the physical decline 
of old age. “They’ve watched 
what happened to their parents, 
and they don't want to get to 
their 70s or 80s and have osteo¬ 
porosis and heart attacks,” one 
health club trainer said. 

But baby boomers aren’t the 
total picture. Their parents are 
trading leisurely walks for sta¬ 
tionary bikes and modest 
weightlifting exercise, prodded 
into action by increasing evi¬ 
dence that exercise pays off, 
even for people who start as late 
as-their 80s or 90s. 

“The body is remarkably for¬ 
giving,” said psychologist Rob¬ 
ert L. Kahn, co-author of ’Suc¬ 
cessful Aging (Pantheon, 
1998), a ground breaking study 
documenting the importance of 
lifestyle choices on later life. “It 
is never too late to start exercis¬ 
ing." As a result, the market¬ 
place is diverse. 

“We don’t have a typical cus¬ 


tomer,” said Marshall Grattan, 
assistant manager of a Los 
Angeles-area Sport Chalet 
store. “I get everything from 
men or women who've just had 
a heart attack to people in their 
mid-20s who work out three 
hours a day.” 

And while a piece of exer¬ 
cise equipment is not essential 
for a healthy workout, it offers 
the overriding benefit of being 
designed specifically for its 
activity. Home fitness manu¬ 
facturers are designing trim 
versions of the hefty treadmills 
and stair climbers, once limited 
to gymnasiums and health 
clubs. 

The psychological high of a 
good aerobic workout can be 
addictive enough to demand a 
daily fix. 

“You definitely do get 
hooked on it,” said Gregg Har¬ 
tley, director of tbe Fitness 
Products Council. “Our studies 
show that 56 percent of people 
with health club memberships 
also have home equipment.” 

“Members ask me all the 
time where they can buy the 
kind of treadmills we have 
here," said Linda De Le Torre, 
director of Meridian Courtyard 
Club in Los Angeles. “They 
want to fill m the workout gaps 
at home." Today's home shop¬ 
per can find machines for 
walking, running, rowing, 
stair-climbing or cross-country 
skiing. The newest trend, an 
elliptical cross-training 

machine, combines all those 
functions. 

But even as fads come and 
go, foe backbone of the borne 
gym industry remains tbe 
treadmill, according to tbe Fit¬ 


ness Products Council which 
reports that consumers spent 
about S1.5 billion for treadmills 
in 1997-more than for any other 
major piece of equipment. 

Treadmills are a good choice, 
say health experts. Not only are 
they easy to use for anyone who 
can walk or run, they offer a 
high rate of return in health ben¬ 
efits. A recent study in foe Jour¬ 
nal of foe American Medical 
Association cited foe treadmill 
as tbe optimal indoor exercise 
machine for burning calories 
and boosting heart rate. And 
treadmills come with nearly as 
many options for style and price 
as a new car. 

Expats suggest that consu¬ 
mers do their homework before 
buying a major piece of fitness 
equipment and avoid an impulse 
purchase. 

You can try out the machine 
at tbe store to get a feel for the 
equipment and" its noise level. 
You can even wear your sweats 
to die store. 

Other experts advise buying 
equipment from a reputable 
dealer who offers a warranty, as 
well as installation and mainte¬ 
nance. Unpack your machine 
carefully, and keep the packing 
material in case you have to 
return it. 

De Le Torre 1 suggests spend¬ 
ing a few sessions at a gym try¬ 
ing out the equipment before 
deciding what you want to bring 
home. 

“The biggest mistake people 
make is getting a piece of equip¬ 
ment home and discovering h is 
not as much fun as it looked."! 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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friends 

By Rana Ai Haddad 

Special to The Star _ . 

SINCE TIME began.' 
we humans -have::- 
always . desired: ..nne:. - : 
friendship. Friends-- 1 
play a major role in pur- 
lives. and we all know r; 
- the benefits that accrue 
from - having real] 77 

.friends.. 

But what is iijhat'*' 

■ attracts people "to each] ■' 

■ other? What is . trite 
friendship., and. can it.; 
exist between members - 
of the opposite sex in'-." 
our society?: : These ": 
were just some of-the--]- 
quesrjons that 1 posed-:: 
to my friends recently,."" 
in a bid to understand"' 

L rear friendship. — 

Most of my-friends " 
believe that it is rvital : 

• that any "group 'jpPT: 

- friends should-be made^r 
op of. both: males .and.:: 
-females, preferably irT- 
equal.proportion. Oner: 

• of my male-friends toid"; 
me that he- -values the '- 
friendship's he- : : has : ~ 

...made. with..rhe:memr_ 

■' bers of ship; ' women*'." 

" can - be -just- as-goed 7 ^] 

. ~fri en d s -as- men icant bur ~z 
. ithe .crucial ingredients 
must be honesty] and_ 
-faithfulness." he added. - 
.. “I have a lac olfemaierr 
-"friends, and l arn very-" 
-.proud of the fact.']asVn 
. am able icrdiscuss-and;..- 
- share my. -thoughts-oii'— 
certain -subjects- -witK - 
■. them, which are- taboo]r: 
.. with-my.male friends:?—: 
MeariwhUe, a'"girT- ~ 
friend of ;mine - was;r 
..happy to discnss.thiir: 
issue. She told me-that^ 
she has" many .’ maje 7 -] 
friends, and- again; 

- - was the insight'- into - a— 

-different- - -perspect ive-- 
on^'.jlfer rthamzwasr': 
•_ deemed so' important: 

7 —Friends-of 7 t5e 7 opposrte^r : 


— sex-can ;_hripjixo\ntorz 

solve, many of life's*'-' 
mysteries. '' '-J 

However, this view-’-; - 
. .point is not shared, by _ 
all. One man told_-me — 
that he was adamant 7 "’ 
about separating - 
friendships between. 
males and females. He"- 7 
.. said that he would feel . _| 
uncomfortable talking 
to a woman about ce'r-"- ] 
tain issues, and that hc"- 
would be . unable.. to ". 
express his feelings 
properly. He said that ' 
males often bave_dif-::\ 
ferent - interests to i 
women, and that conse- 
quently rhey have a dif- . 
ferent outlook on life. 

Fn addition, some sub- " 
jeer? should not be-.-- 
brought up in the pres- :. 
ence of women. 

Another lady told me • - 
to listen to Majeda AL._ 
Rumi's songs called 
Kim Sadeqi" i Be "My .. 
Friend), as she thinks 
the song expresses how" 
women feel in general 
about relationships. _ 
with the opposite sex. 

The Arab woman- -in - : 
the song is asking rhe- 
man to be her friend, . 
since she is tired oFthe 
all too common -love-. - 
theme' in ..today's:. 

- songs. What- she needs' 

right now is a friend,_ 
but he refuses the role,: - 
preferring instead-the . 
role of die" masculine: 
hero. . • r. 

I think that the song . 
best sums up nay feel- 
ings towards friend- 
'ships. The' woman* in.: 
Majeda Al RumJ’s 
song is right to ask for 
friendship, and if the - * 
man is unwilling 'to 
reciprocate, she should - 
. rest assured in., the:.- 
knowledge that another - " 
friend is always just 
around the comer. ! *. 



Young artists at the Hotel Inter. Continental J ordan 


A DRAWING competition organized by 
the Hotel.Continental Jordan took place 
last week. Three Jordanian schools took 
part In the competition, which had an envi¬ 
ronmental theme. Children between the 
ages of 6 to IQ years were asked to trans¬ 
late their vision of the World's environ¬ 
mental situation In the year 2000. The three 
schools participating were Amman 
National School, Modern Montessori 
School and Al Manhal School. 

The judging committee included three 
teachers and three students from the 
schools, plus a representative from Jordan 
Environment Society in addition to three 
members of the Executive Committee at 
the Hotel InterContinental Jordan. It was 


a very difficult task for. the judging com¬ 
mittee to choose the winning drawings. : 

First prize went to Marina Joari from 
the Amman National School, the second 
prize went to Fsurah Yaish from ] the 
Amman National School, the third went-tn' 
Kader JalaJ Kardan from the . Modem 
Montessori School and the fourth went to. 
Dina Ghassan Dodah from Al Manhal 
School. : - 

The winning drawing will be- used to 
create a seasonal greeting card for Hotel 
InterContinental Jordan. The object of 
this competition is to raise. awareness 
among young members of the community 
on the importance of protecting oar 
environment! 'VT 



Kamel Hussein depicts 
Iraqi life on canvas 


By Kofi Attah 

Special to The Star 

WERE EXECUTIVES once gath 
ered, with expensive cars parked 
outside the thriving businesses in 
every major city in Iraq, there is 
now desolation. Iraqis have grown 
weary from the every day struggle 
to make ends meet under the UN 
embargo. Despite this pessimistic 
outlook, Iraqi artists are determined 
to carry on the right to build a bet 

ter tomorrow. 

Kamel Hussein is one such art 
ist, who has been highlighting the 
situation in Iraq through his latest 
exhibition entitled 'Points.' The 
exhibition reveals the horrors that 
the Iraqi people are being subjected 
to. 

Hussein explores the pleasures of 
abstract and representational forms 
of expression, granting the viewer 
an insight into the more realistic 
elements of his work. 

The tone of his work is shaped by 
a tortured mind and humiliated 
soul. His message and method of 
expression are both derived from 
his vast cultural background and the 
agonies of his country. 

Incorporating images and sym 
bols from different periods of his 
tory, both religious and temporary 
he evokes the relationship between 
man and woman, through all stages 
of life. In his work entitled ‘Adam 
and Eve,' both figures are depicted 
in a sitting position with the sun 
and moon in the background. 

The richness of the colors 
yellows and browns are encapsu 
lated together—show well his abil 
ity to narrate a reassuring 
story. 

Most of the 20 pictures 
on display are mythologi¬ 
cal and have a strong 
oppressive streak. This is 
shown through the fre¬ 
quent use of headless 
women, with balls and 
apples in the background. 

A pertinent example of 
this is the picture of a 
seated man and a headless 
woman, that depicts 
mutual love between man 
and woman and the hor¬ 
rors of war at the same 
lime. 

“I have fought three 
wars, and the headless 
woman in my works are a 
symbol of the devastation 
of wars." Hussein 
informed The Star. 

It is clear that the 
painter has a mission. The 
balls are supposed to 
depict the globe, the world 
and nature: this is where 
dreams and illusions flour¬ 
ish. especially in a coun- Kamel Hussain 
try like Iraq which is now 
in tumult. 

Some of his paintings remind us 
of the negative sides of society; 



oppression, depression, injustice 
and all the social vices. 


The woman's face that appears 
often in his works gives the viewer 
an insight into torture and 
consolation. 


1 am searching for consolation 
after destruction." Hnssein says. 

The balls and apples reiterate ixis 
conviction that the harmonious rela 


tionship between man and his envi 
ronment is still intact, despite the 
negative thoughts he nurtures about 
life. The slight optica] illusion and 
frustration on his mind is neutral - 


ized by the constant appearance of 
the woman's face, that he describes 


as both metaphysical and surreal. 
But his paintings are much more 
than that since they seek to examine 
the inner depths of the 
metaphysical. 

Hussein was born in Basra, in 


1952 and studied at the College of 
Fine Arts at the University of Bagh 
dad in 1977. He has held many 
exhibitions in Iraq, the first of 
which was held In Basra in 1975. 


He now lives in Amman and 


works in his private studio, using 
his creative talent to unveil the ele¬ 


ments of camouflage- that men use 
in suppressing their fellow man. 
With his paints and canvas he 
warns of the dangers of war. Philo¬ 
sophical images are interwoven in a 
multi-coloured background, bring 
ing forth a freshness that many art 
ists are unable to produce. 

“Points’ will run until 30 Novem¬ 
ber at the Jordan Plastic Artists 
Association, situated in Jabal Al 
Weibdeh.! 


Jordanian named first Radisson SAS 
Mideast ‘Look to Book’ elite member 


JORDANIAN TRAVEL agent Nassim Majdalawi has become the 
Middle East's first Radisson SAS 'Look To Book' Elite member. 

To become an Elite member. Majdalawi. 25—owner of Amman's 
Internationa] Corporate Business Bureau—has registered over $0,000 
‘Look To Book - points through the Radisson SAS CRS/GDS on-line 
travel agent incentive programme. Points are exchanged for travel and 
gift vouchers. “Majdalawi, the first of more than 300 regional travel 
agents lo reach this mark, has generated over S8.000 of business for 
Radisson SAS hotels in Amman. Aqaba. London. Moscow. Helsinki 
and Stockholm." said Theo Ocks. the Radisson SAS dedicated CDS 
systems trainer. 'Look To Book' has distinguished the Radisson brand 
in the travel industry. “Its popularity has mushroomed since its launch 
10 months ago because of on-line accessibility; travel agents don't 
have to bother with coupons or vouchers and they don't get hassle, just 
rewards," said Christian Fiederer. Regional Director Sales and Mar¬ 
keting Middle East. Radisson 5AS Hotels Worldwide. 

“Today there are 180,000 ‘Look To Book' members in over 90 
countries and with five hotels in the Middle East—Amman. Aqaba. 
Dubai. Kuwait and Abu Dhabi—and with three more due on line in 
Egypt and Oman, we anticipate our next Middle Eastern Elite member 
any day now." added Fiederer, 

‘Look To Book’ was developed to reward travel agents for their 
bookings by the Carlson Marketing Group, a sister division of Radis¬ 
son in the Carlson Group of Companies of Minneapolis. USA. Carlson 
Marketing also developed British Airways' Club Select on-line incen¬ 
tive system. 

Radisson SAS Hotels Worldwide currently operates 84. hotels and 
has another IS under development, giving it a presence in 30 countries. 
Radisson SAS Hotels Worldwide is the sole franchisor in Europe, the 
Middle East and North Africa for Radisson Hotels Worldwide. 
Together with its parent company Carlson Hospitality Worldwide. 
Radisson SAS Hotels Worldwide has 538 hotel and resort locations 
representing 106J70 guest rooms in 51 countries, plus five luxury 
cruise ships sailing worldwide.! 



AUens! 

By IhHhfll Ahtna rf 

Special to The Star : . 

- EXTRATERRESTRIAL ACTIVITIES, aliens, intruders 

- and the supernatural; nil these, elements are found in the X 
Fifes, a TV show with a difference. Those who believe 
there is an inteniganr fife in the universe, are sure to enjoy 
this program. 

- - In most episodes we are presented with the concept of 
extraterrestrial activity around ns. Sometimes, wc are even 
tempted to betieyejthat dus is the case. The program is 
attr ac tin g a huge Jbflowing in the US, because it confirms 
the doubts of those who believe that there is intelligent life 
ip the universe, and that their civilization is much more 
advanced dian what we have on earth. 

The concept of aliens is fully explored by agent Mulder— 
one of the nuwactairs^wiio knows for sure that aliens do 
exist The sating far these space invaders is made up of the 
usual floodlights, and the stopping of tune at the precise 
moment they iand rar earth. Viewers usually know when an 
alien or a paranormal activity is taking place: This is made 
all the more reatistic by the brilliant, yet almost.sinister 
theme music. The right music is. always carefully chosen, 
and accompanies every scary .event in the series. 

- The opening musical piece is especially captivating, as it 
has a relaxing and soothing effect, acd prepares_ viewers for 
what is co follow: Theepisodesare foil of surprises, not just 
because drey talk about aliens. In this respect, die series is a 
daring and innovative challenge to the traditional views and 

. hefcefr heki by today’s society—also known as taboos. The 
program discusses many, issues. that question - religious 
dogma and doctrine. Examples vary. One recent episode 
was about the transferring of people’s souls by energy. 

- created during dto process ofdymg.lt was about the-power 
of die soul, and the abfli ry. o f ou r souls co come back from 

... TV shows, 

whether it is dbqnnentaryOT science fiction,'we see dying 
■people go through' a Jcmg dark tunnel with a tight at the end 
' of it Depending on the person’s deeds, they either end up 
in a beautiful and sunny garden, or in a dark place. These 

- visions are mostly sear by patients who have had cardiac 
arrests, and they describe what has happened to them once 
they come out of tbeir comas. 

/. The two stars of the Xfiles have opposing and different 
viewpoints. Mulder is a believer in the paranormal, super- ' 
natural and the inexplicable. Agent Scully, meanwhile, the" 
medical doctor who decided to become an FBI agent, 
believes that everything; 'can be explained by scientific 


The propose of the conflict between the two characters is 
to puti thc viewers back to reality. Scully’s skepticism is 
supposed to have a desensitizing effect on the audience, and 
strengthen thev doubts about the paranormal. 

Because of ha practical character Scully, prefers head ou 
confrontation, unlike Mulder who is always, and paradoxi¬ 
cally, afraid of the unknown.! - . _ 
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Exhibition 

. ! -Abstract paintings by 
the Jordanian artist 
Mohammed Abu Aziz 
are. currently showing at 
the French Cultural Cen¬ 
ter. The exhibition will 
last pntil 28 November. 

! An exhibition of 
delightful photographs, 

. entitled Windows and 
Doors, is- currently show¬ 
ing at the Baladna Art 
Gallery, at Gardens Sl 
T he phobos which are 
taken, by the Jordanian art¬ 
ist Ham Hourani,. will be 
on .. display until 18 
December. 

■ _ An. exhibition • of 
delightful photographs, 
entitled' Windows and 
Doors, is currently show¬ 
ing- at the Baladna Art 
Galley,-, on Gardens 
. StretiL -The photos, taken 
by ihe Jordanian artist 
Haul’ Hourani, will be on 
. display ' r untH 18 
' December.''' 

\-!-. The- 10th Anniver¬ 
sary Exhibition of Con¬ 
temporary Arab Artists, 
is currently showing at 
; Darat - Al Fumin, Jabal Al 
=! AVerbdeh, until 28 January 

* • _The French Cultural 
' -Cemre. wiU host a special 
.^exhibition of photographs 
jtenbting a journey from 

- •Moracco to Turkey. The 
Redhibition entitled 

^JBniprehites. will be 
■..opetied-to the public 
2 and 17 

3 . ! • An . exhibition of 30 
•tcH paintings by the Iraqi 
' 'renowned artist AB Naj- 
; jar, will be opened at the 

- Institute '.Cervantes on 29 

- November. The exhibition 
.will .-;.xun until 14 
^December. 


Lecture 

! Darat Ai Fumin will 
host various meetings dur¬ 
ing the coming weeks. 
Today (Thursday 26 
November), a special meet¬ 
ing and dialogue will be 
held with the Berlin-based 
Syrian artist Marwan Kas- 
sab Bashi. The Algerian 
urtist Rashid Koralshl 
will be next on the list on 3 
December. Both meetings 
will be held at 5.30 pm. 

■ An English lecture on 
the appreciation of classi- 
cal music, entitled The 
German Language as a 
Musical Lyric will be held 
at the National Music Con¬ 
servatory, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Goethe Insti¬ 
tute, at 6:00 pm. 

Concert 

5 k celebration of 

Gershwin’s 100 
birthday the American 
Center-and in cooperation 
with the National Music 
Conservatory, will host the 
Gershwin Duo “Crazy 
Aboot George,” i„ a s £l 

Ac Mairiot 
Hotel on 30 November., 
the duo comprises of John 

ir?ef USOtl f P" ian o) and 
Kathryn Magestro 

will 

be held at 8:00 pm. 

Film 

tied ^nh^r H ^ vie enti " 

be shown at the 
Cultural Center on 
twice tu 

^30 and 8-JO pm. 

Sr 1 1 *3^55 • 

show fesova! win 
DecembeT ^ 11 2 *** 18 
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Programs on JTV2 
fironi 28 November— 4J>ecembar 


• Philadelphia I (Tel: 4634149): Mad Love 

• Philadelphia D (Td:4634149): Kiss The Girls 

• Galleria I (Tel: 079 33430): The Mask Of Zorro 

• Galleria U (Teh 079 33430): Sacedi At The 
American University (Amt*} 

• Plaza (Tel: 5699238): Saeedi At The .American 

UniversityfAnstari 

• Concord 1 (Tel: 5677420): Fear Is In The Air 
(Turbulence Ahead) 

• Concord II (Tel: 5677420): Bodyguard 
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ENGliSH PFtQGRAMS - 

SATURDAY 
3:00—HofyKoran - 
3:10—Animaniacs(Caru) 

3 J0-—The adventure oftbe 
Bush Patrol 

4:00—Neighbors (Dran$a) • * 

’ 4:30—Peer Pressure (Doc.) • „ 
SJO—French Progs. - ' . 

6:10—Wind at ray bade './*;• 
7:00—News in French •' .-*• 
7:15—French Prog. . C' 

7 JG—News HeadBots -" - 
755—Murphy Brown 
8:00—'Today’s Health 
8:30- The Pretender (Drama)' 
9:15—ABC of Democracy 
10:00—News At Ten 
10J0— Film.- . 

12 JO—Twisted . 

SUNDAY; 

3:00—Holy Koran! . . .. 

3:10—Pink Panther (CarL) 
3:20—Pumpkin Patch . - 
3 JO—The Adventures of the 
Black Stallion 
4J0—Big Cat Diary (Doc.) 
4:30—Vid Kids v 
5:00—The American Chart 
Show 

6:00—French Program L"- 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—The Brittas Empire 
8:00—French Program 

8 JO—Walker/ Texas ranger .* 
(Police Drama) 

9J5—Fanning & Ecology 
950—Behind the Scene ' 
10JO—News in English 
10 JO—Nothing lasts for ever - 
(Mini-series) . . 

11:20—Doogie Howser 


hisec 

open 



Dr Quinn, The Medicine Woman, on Thursday at 8:30pm. 


a: 


MONDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Batman (Cartoon) 
3 JO—David CooperfieM 
(Children Drama) 


4JO—Neighbors (Drama) ■ 
4 JO—French Program 
6:10—Wind At My Back 
: 7:00—News in French 
755—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Parenthood • 
8:00—Thelnternet Caffe 
8J0-^BigSky- - 

9J0—Encounter V 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0—FJC. -The Illusion 

TUESDAY 

3:00—SolyKoran • • 

3:10—French Cartoon 
3 JO—Bananas in Pyjamas 
4:0O r -LifeChoices (Doc.) 


4 JO—SmaM Talk 
5:00—Mothers of the wild 
6:00—French Program 
7:00—-News in French 
7:15—French Pro gr am 

7 JO—News Headlines. 
7J5—Step by Step 

' 8 : 00 —What Would Yon Do? 

8 JO—Tom Jones (Drama) - 
9:05—Yon and Your.Car 

9 JO—Uncut-with movies 
10J0—News At Ten 1 . 
10J0—Lonesome Dove 
11:15—FIbit: 

\ WEDNESDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:i0-^The Adventures of 


Teddy Ruxpin. 

3 JO—Halfway Across The 
Galaxy & Torn Left 

4 JO—Masters Of The Maze 
5:00—French Program 
6:15—Wind At My Back 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5 —( 2 Point 4Chfldren) 
8:00—Envoy Special 
8J0—N.YJ>J) 

9 JO—Great Moments Of 
Science & Technology 
9:40—Faces & Places 
10:00—News at Ten 

10 JO—Chicago Hope 
11:15—The Album Show 

THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Superman (Cartoon) 

3JO—Space Precinct (Sci-fi) 
4J0—The Science Show 
5:00—French Program 
655—Sparks 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Family Matters 
8:00—Museums of The 
World (Doc) " 

8J0—Dr Quinn- The 
Medicine Woman (Drama) 
9:10—Oprah Winfrey Show 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0— Film: 

12 JO—Dudley (Comedy) 

FRIDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Moby Dick (CarL) 

3 JO— 1 Treasure Hunt 

4 JO—French Film 
6:25—The Simpsons 
7JO—News m French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 


7J5—Fresh Prince of Bel Air 
8 JO—Cinema, Cinema 
8 JO—Babylon 5 
9:10—Ancient-voices 
10 JO—News at Ten 
10 JO—The X Files i Drama) 
11:15—The Halifax 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AIS 
SAMEDI 

17:00—Faut pas rever 
29:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L'teaf de Cotamb 

DJMANCHE 
18:00—Bonne esperance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

LUND! 

17 JO—Thalassa 

19:00—Le Journal 

19:15—Magazine stientifique 

MARDJ 

18:00—Les occurs b rules 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractal es 

MERCREDI 
17:00—UshtzaZa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20:00—Envoye special 

JEUD1 

16:00—L’ecole des fans 
19:00—Le journal 
19:35—Magazine 

L’cEnf de Colomb 

VENDRED! 

18:15—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15— Alia la Terre 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 



COM INV I pXSiCJttiAiT 


7up U It mlsb 

Titanic 
Armageddon 
The Mask Of Zorro 
Horse Whisperer 
Snake Eyes 
Dangerous Beauty 
Sliding Doors 
There Is Something 
About Mary 
Blade 
The Mighty 


7up ID Original 

Titanic 

Austin Powers 
Kiss The Girls 
Amistad 

Desperate Measure 
The Full Monty 
Six Days-Seven Nights 
Seven Years In Tibet 
Jackal 
The Game 


4th Circle opposite Belgium Embassy. Tel. 5930054 

Open daliy from 12:00 — 9:30 
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fCPOSS 
1 PoBwog's 

pop 

5 Huft : • 

9 Persian Qi# 
naSwe - 

14 Unenvfoyed 

15 Brtfs oppres¬ 
sion 

16 Canonical 
hoir 

17 Ctyonthe 
Dnieper 

16 Lose Merest 

19 Lieeaprota- 
berance 

20 Euaywtere 

23 Opst 

24 Sfcagteaf 
sauce 

27 “A_ bread-’ 
30 Aiattanpoit 
32 Knack . 

34 TheWngJ’ 

35 Everywhere 
38 Tantaba 


40 Acoompfeted 

41 Talker 

42 Evayvhare 

45 Pastures 

46 tvylaagoB 
student 

47 Barney or 


2 -God o# the 


48 Gridiron ever* 
50 Be# holders 

52 Lawyer rtXx 

53 Everywhere 
59 Crates c* the 

Moon locale 
82 Jai_ 

63 Btgdg 

64 Had 

65 BiUepen 
fis Skater 

Heiden 

67 Cognfean 

68 Pngfokwrer 

69 StuB 

DOWN 
1 TCon-J* . 


3 Fortes 

4 Marta 

5 _ 'more than 

- one can chew 
6 . Steunofai- 

7 Dance or ovrf 

8 Gave the 
onceovBr 

9 Voted remark 
10 Hafeyuiork 
tt Pfos 

12 T£h&'gpi . 

13 SUyag: 

Bbbc...'. 

21 “Scooby.’ . 
(cartoon) 

22 Ready for 
business 

25 Rflowed 

26 Trying time 

27 Ctnpente’S 
asm 

28 “Anna 
Christie* cre- 


‘ •. . ator- 

29 MusicaicfiDao- 
Son 

30 Seed cowers 

31 Pedestal pan 
33 Succinct ••• . 
35 Putsfo . 

37 SweabriecB 
39 Headsrtparr 

43 Pugor 
- Roman 

44 Lambasting.. 
49 BtocHshbean 

51 Attenas 

52 VYhfeWd - 

54 Distort • 

55 Oneofthe 
tats 

56 Mies at 
movtee 

57 Pur forth 

58 Plat base 
58 Gte-whM 

60 Gackte - 

61 Afes lattes 
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V ) ’■ By Linda Black 

s’. • 

. , Weddy Tip: The sup is in Sagittar- 
ius, the sign of the philosopher. Tins 
should be excellent for simulating 
canvetsations. 

. Aries (Man± 21-April 19). You’re 
going to be really. hoL Make big deci¬ 
sions, and take action. You're good 
wiidi money. 

Taurus {April 20-May 20). You 
need to figure out your budget; soon 
you’ll have it down to the final penny. 
Do your shopping, though. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Take 
care of old business. Bureaucrats are 
hard to deal with, but once you do 
. what they want your life will get a Jot 
easec. 

. Cancer (June 22-July 22). Looks 
like a very busy time with complica¬ 
tions arising. Heed an older person's 
advice and move quickly to stay out of 
hisorherway. 

Leo (July 23-Ang. 72). You’re in an 
excellent frame of mind and just about 
everything you do turns out well. Con¬ 
sequently, yqu should keep yourself 
very busy. 

: Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). You’ve 
got finanaal matters to deal with. Be 
careful to be accurate, so you don't 
have a bigger mesa later. 

libra (Sept. 23-OcL 23). You’re 
pushed to take action. Use your wits to 
keep from making a silly mistake. 
Count your ptoney just to see how 
well you did on that deaL 
-. Scorpio (Oct 24-Nov. 21). You're 
in for a difficult time with an arrogant 
coAvorfaec Try not to blow up. Every¬ 
one will realize that yew were right all 
along: 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). You 
should be hard at work, and you need 
to continue with that frame of mind. 
Ypu’H soon find yourself in a very 
interesting situation. 

. Capricorn (Dec 22-Jan. 19). Looks 
like a mess at borne needs to be 
cleaned up first thing, but don’t, 
despair: Yoar luck gets better. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). The 
moon in Aries will make you quick¬ 
witted. You’ll find it easy to solve a 
problem that's been plaguing you. 

Pisces (Feh. 19-March 20). Looks 
like a rather complicated time for you, 
with thru, sun in Sagittarius pushing 
you to make career changes. 


■ -CiT Youfre Having a Birthday This 
Week: A problem you’ve had for 
years. vitiD be resolved by a change in 
yonr attitude, as well as by learning 
new skills.. 

O Titan Mata Serrt«et 



Both vulnerable. South deals. 
NORTH 
♦ A 10 7 
■ OKJ52 
O K92 
+ Q106 


WEST 

♦ Q 9 
V 1098 
OJ 10843 

* J5 2 

SOUTH 
* K 6 
V Void ’ 

0 A Q 7 6 5 


EAST 

♦J85432 
<0 AQ7643 
O Vbid 
*9 



* AK8743 


The ridding: 
South West 

North 

East 

1* 

Pass 

2NT 

Pass 

30 

Pass 

3NT 

Pass 

40 

Pass 

5* 

Pass 

6* 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


Opening lead: Ten of 

Cover up the East-Wesi cards and 
look only at the North-South holding. 
How would you play the hand in a 
duplicate pair event? Would you do 


At duplicate, first consider whether 
the field win get to the slam. Since 
South has a strong two-suiter faring 
opening-bid strength in partner’s hand, 
you can expert almost evety pair to be 
in slam, and it is unlikely that more 
than one or two will venture six no 


plicate 

By Omar Sharif and Tannah Hirsch 

trump. Therefore, your task is to take 
the same number of tricks as the rest 
of the declarers. 

Given normal breaks, you can score 
aD 13 tricks. Even if diamonds are 4-1 
you still make your small slam. So 
you ruff the opening lead, draw 
trumps and start on diamonds, either 
by leading low to the kin® or cashing a 
high honor from hand. With the suit 
breaking 5-0 you go down a trick, but 
you expect the rest of the field to do 
the same and you will get an average 
board. 

At rubber bridge, the coin of the 
realm you lose for not making the 
small slam outweighs the considera¬ 
tion of an ovenrick. You must protect 
against the possibility of a 5-0 dia¬ 
mond split, or four trumps with West 
Ruff the opening lead and play a 
high club. When both defenders fol¬ 
low, draw the remaining two trumps, 
ending in hand and lead a low dia¬ 
mond. If West follows, insert the nine. 
If it loses to East, you can claim the 
rest of the tricks. If West insens an 
honor and East shows out when you 
win the long, return to hand with tfie 
king of spiles and lead a low dia¬ 
mond to the nine, limiting your losers 
in the suit to one. 

Whs if West shows out cm the first 
diamond? Go up with the long of dia¬ 
monds and return the nine. East mutt 
split the honors. You win, return to 
dummy with the ace of spades and 
lead another diamond. No matter whai 
East does, the defender can get nc 
more than one diamond trick. Try it. 



nd 


CELEBRATING HIS Majesty King Hussein's 63rd Birth¬ 
day, the Jordanian Association for General Services and 
Manual Works held last week a special ceremony, honoring 
employees and producers working in the hotel sector. Two 
employees of the InterContinental Hotel were selected among 
those honored. They were Mr Elias Abu Hawa, assistant 
manager of chefs, and Mr Khader Sbuwaiki, the lead tailor in 
housing management. 

Minister of Labor, Mahdi Farfaan, distributed awards and 
graduation certificates to all the selected personnel. Mr 
Farhan said that honoring such people provides a considera¬ 
ble motive to others, and inspires them to keep on working 
honestly and devotedly. This he said would guarantee further 
success and prosperity to the profession. ■ 


<H AbUE 



.. Aw. it’s some new service they started—lor 
fifty cents extra we read the letter to you."* 

■O 1998. tribute Madia Sen-ices 


Words of 
Wisdom 


The use of a tool is more 
important than possession of 
it. 

% • • 

We lose love, not because 
of big mistakes, but because 
of small neglects. 

« 9 • 

If you don’t value praise, 
you will never do anything 
praiseworthy. 

Silence works best with 
gossips because it can’t be 
repealed. 

Holding the ladder at the 
bottom is a more valuable 
service than bolding the lad¬ 
der at the top. 

• • • 

Don’t be a trouble hunter if 
you’re not prepared to be a 
troubleshooter 
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Supplement en fran^ais du Star 


La Bible a l’epreuve de Tell Hisban parVeroniqueAbu-Nijmeh . ^ 

Avec TAge dufer, la Transjordame entre de plain-pied dans I’Histone. Sa structure poWSquepr^forme: la ^ers^ngfana^setr^at^ 

en troispetits royaumes: Ammon, Moab etEdom, qui entredennentdes relations economiques et politiques avec leur grands vwsua. 
premiirefois, les traces recue illies ne soot plus uniquement arch&ologiques mas aussi fittfiwes. jnasqne fes testes bibhquesjonr 
nombreuses references a cede region, en particutier lors de la march* des tribus Israelites sorties d’fcgypte. Dans qu«Ue mesure. cepemi^ 
un text'e religieux peut-U servir de source historique? La question est tpineuse-. En /'occurrence, les informations aonnees P 0 *""* Zremnles 
Nombres (ch. 20-21) ne insistent pas & Vipreuve archiologique. Incoherences et anachronismes soot itmombrables. Entre autres 
chons Tell Hisban, mentionni comma HeshbSn dans la Bible. Aujourd'fud modest* village au not’d de Madaba, Hisban jouxte un te 
couvert de mines (voir photo). Son identification h HesKbdn est andenne (des le IVime tibcle qp. JC). Dans les textes, Heshbon estaecme 
comme une ate puissant* sur laqueBe rigne le roi Sihon qtd refuse le droit de passage tax tribus. Celles ci lui tivrent bataffle et l ecras&nt, 
victoire plus prestigieuse pour les tribus si Sihon est redouiable. Or dans Us foutilcs de TeB Hisban relatives h cette ipoque (environ jau 
siecle av. JC), rien ne laisse supposer Vexistence d’une telle cite. S’ilya eu occupation dti sited cette ipoque, tout Utisse it penserqu euejm 
trh modeste... La mime demonstration pent etre ripetee poor Jiricho. Au moment de Vcntrie des- tribus en Canaan, Jfricho ctait moccup , 
et il est done impossible d'imaginer une destruction de la viUe telle qu’elle est rapportee dans josui (tivre 6). Comment expuquer tom ae 
contradictions entre Tarcheologie et les textes? Ces demiers, redigis au LXeme siecle ay. JC, soit trois cents ans plus tardqueles ereitemen*** j e [ eur redaction. Les 
qu’ils relatenl, dicrivent les faits, non pas comme Us se sontproduits, mats comme 3s moment pu se produire dans une situation coihempo ™™' paries tribus, 

scribes de Salomon ant en effet pour cadre de rifirence la. geographic du royaume que David aconquis par les armes. D auteurs Ces proceaes h> 
tels qu’Us nous sont rapportes par la Bible sontplus ceux aun people conquirant quo ceux d’une population en exil... 



* 




Eq l a boU s glides 

L’aventure 
medicale 

Etes vous de ceux qui cher- 
chent a faire boa usage de 
leur carte d'assurance mala- 
die? Si oui, j'avotie vous en- 
vier. non pas pour les avan- 
tages financiers dont vous 
b^neficiez. mais pour la pa¬ 
tience dont vous faites 
preuve. Donnez moi done la 
recette qui vous permet de 
sujvre. I'&me sereine, les 
meandres de 

('administration de la saute! 

Laissons de cote les cen¬ 
tres de quartier. ou la loi du 
moindre effort implique 
cede du moindre soin. Pre- 
nons piutot la direction de 
l'hopital universitaire, de 
pr£f£rence de bon matin. 
Emplissez vous de courage 
et surtout, oubliez le rendez¬ 
vous de travail que vous 
avez dans trois heures. 

Premiere flle d'attente : 
guichet de la section ou vous 
avez rendez vous. Seconde 
Ole d'attente: guichet des 
paiements. Retour au pre¬ 
mier guichet et troisi&rae file 
d’attente lune autre !), mais 
avec les petits pa piers que 
vous avez glanes. vous avez 
dq& avarice d'une case. En- 
sulte vous obtenez enfin le 
droit d'attendre voter tour 
de consultation: trois mi¬ 
nutes ou trois heures, le ha- 
sard seiil decide, line fois 
1'entrevue medicale finie, 
cap sur la pharmacle de 
l'hopital. La veritable aven- 
ture peut commencer. Si le 
medicament present s'y 
trouve. vous pouvez d'ores 
et deja penser qu’il est boo 
marche. Dans ce cas, la 
chance est avec vous. Vous 
devrez juste attendre dans 
un premiere Tile d’attente 
pour qu'un employe pa- 
raphe 1'ordonnance, dans 
une seconde pour payer, 
dans une troisieme pour la 
donner a un pharmacien, 
dans une quatrierae pour re- 
cevoir les medicaments. 

Si au contra ire la pbartna- 
cie de l'hopital ne poss&de 
pas les medicaments pres¬ 
ents, deux options s’offrent 
& vous. Si vous £tes a vises, 
vous vous fournirez dans 
une pharmacie exterieure. 
Tant pis pour 1'assurance 
maladie, elle a subvention^ 
votre rendez vous, e’est deja 
^a. Mais vous pouvez aussi 
poursuivre vos demarches 
dans l'hopital et l& 
l'aventure est un faible mot 
pour dfccrire ce qui vous ar¬ 
rive: e’est la gal ere. Vous 
devrez retourner voir le 
mfdedn qui devra quant it 
lui specifier qu'il est impos¬ 
sible de remplacer le medi¬ 
cament. Vous devrez ensuite 
passer dans deux ou trois 
bureaux differents. obtenir 
la signature de X, 1'accord 
de Y. la benediction de Z. 
puis depart pour Gardens A 
la recherche de l'a Direction 
de I’Assurance maladie. 
Cette interessante excursion 
vous permettra d'imaginer 
ce que peut etre une admi¬ 
nistration pre-informatique. 
Vous aurez droit a 
I'ouverlure en bonne et due 
forme d'un dossier '‘hand¬ 
made” (on ne se moque pas 
du client!) car tout ce qui 
peut ressembler a un fielder 
informatique est inconnu au 
batailion. Vous attendrez 
dans une premiere salle d'oii 
I’on vous enverra dans une 
seconde puis dans une troi¬ 
sieme— Mais attention! Vous 
devrez sans doute operer un 
retour desesperant 4 la case 
depart puisqae i'un des em¬ 
ployes aura probablement 
oublie de remplir une case 
iraportante de votre dossier. 
Vous continuerez votre p£ri- 
ple dans toutes les pieces que 
contient le batiment et d 
chaque etape. une secretaire 
indifferente glissera votre 
dossier sous une pile de pa- 
perasses. Mais ne perdez pas 
votre fil d’Ariane: vous etes 
la pour trouver vos medica¬ 
ments! SI vous etes arrive 
jusqu'id, il vous reste a af¬ 
fronter la troisieme phase de 
votre Epopee. On vous infor¬ 
mers de I’endroit ou se 
trouve votre medicament. 
Feu vert pour partir a 
Fautre bout de la ville. a 
l'hopital A1 Bashir par 
exemple. Lh bas. sauf acci¬ 
dent ou dlfaillance de votre 
pan. vous pourrez enfin. a 
la nuit tombante, mettre la 
main sur votre pnScieuse 
boite de pilules. $1 la mala- 
die ne vous a pas terrasse 
avant, bien sur— 

V.A.-N. 


Politique 


Une vitrine politique “on-line” 

Longtemps , la presse a ete seule a relayer Vimage des partis politiques ou des 
mouvements militants . UInternet est une fagon pour ces groupes - clandestins ou 
non - de donner a un large public , sans passer par lefiltre des medias, Vimage 
qu’ils souhaitent donner de leur action. Comme les autres regions du monde , le 

Moyen Orient n ’est pas en reste. Revue de sites. 


H est confortable de 

pouvoir s’adresser au public 
sans passer pur le llltre des me¬ 
dias qui imprime loujours une 
deformation par rapport a 
I'image que I'on veui donner. 
Cest en partam de ce principe 
qu'esi nee l'id£e de vitrine "on¬ 
line”. chere a de nombreux par¬ 
tis ou mouvements politiques, 
non seulement dans le monde 
occidental mais aussi portout 
ou I'lntemet est disponible. 
Dans le domaine. le Proche et 
le Moyen Orient ne sont pas en 
reste, et nombreux sont les 
mouvements qui "mecteni en 


ligne” des informations les con- 
cemanL ainsi que des informa¬ 
tions coneemam leur adver- 
saire ou leurs ennerais. Mais il 
semble que. si la iordanie n'est 
pas ^ la traine dans Je deve- 
loppemem et I’utilisation de 
HntemeL son usage a des fins 
politiques reste. sinon nul du 
moins tres discreL 
Des mouvements dont 
(’image est assoeiee a un cer¬ 
tain archaisme sont eux aussi 
presents sur le web. Ainsi le 
Hezbollah possede un site offi- 
ciel ihap://www.hLzbol]ah.org^ 
voir ci-dessous) dans leqoel il 



dispense des informations sur 
son action au sud Liban et an- 
nonce les conferences et les 
ev^ne merits qu'ils recommande 
ou soutienL Le site revendique 
environ 16000 connexions de¬ 
pute sa erdation et est disponi¬ 
ble en anglais et en arabe. En¬ 
tre aumss, des photos du 
bombardement de Cana exhi- 
bent des cadavres cTenfants et 
de vieillards. Avec un certain 
cynisme tine petite vignette in- 
dique : *cliquez sur les photos 
pour les agrandir *. Sur un 
fond bleu electrique se ddtache 
une carte du pays du c&dre 
avec. dans une cou- 
leur diffdrente. la 
zone occupde par la 
miiice suppldtive 
d'lsradl (ALS). En su- 
rimpression. une ka- 
lachnikov : les inten¬ 
tions sont daires. Une 
bonne illustration de 
1’affectation hasar- 
deuse des adresses 
(voir encadtd). est 
qu'il exisle un site al- 
tematif a celui-ci 
rhttp^/ 

www.hezbollah.org) 
qui se trouve Stre 
mulgre son nom, in-, 
dependant et.en tout 
cas iibre de toute tu- 
telle du Hezbollah! 
Dans ce cas prficis, le 
donblon admet sa 
“non officialiid” et 
renvoie sur le site of- 
' .Hri'eL Mms 'Ies corifii- 
tj'onSr- peuvpnt etre 
'prejudiciables au 
Hezbollah puisque le 
site independant ren¬ 
voie sur le site du Ha- 
mas et sur un site trai- 
tant de I'opposition 
islamique en Irak al¬ 
oes que le Parti de 
Dieu n'a jamais mis 
en avant de gran des 
affinites avec ces 


tions premieres du Fa¬ 
tah avait provoqud un 
vif dnioi. Le site offi- 
ciel de I’Auiotitd pales- 
tinienne (http:// 

www.pna.org), encore. 


mouvements. Meme topo pour 
le Hamas dont le site non offi- 
ciel (http7/www. hamas.org, 

voir ci-dessous) renvoie lui aus¬ 
si sur le site officiel (http Jl 
www.paiestme-info.org) du 

mquveoient.palestiiujB<i 1 .<^i^.p.’.a__^a construction, .est 
pu Wnd^er de^sou-rjom tfcs ^xj^^fdr -hii- beaucoup 
Fadre&se de son site^ Mais-lcs,plus;sc&te.^ ., jr 

dissensions “confess ionneUes” ’ "‘agerarSHIpagi 
ne s’arretent pas h 1’existence aucun des sites' 

de sites alternatifs. Le site offi¬ 
ciel du Fatah (http‘7/ 
www.fateh.org, voir ci-contre) 
avait cre6 une vague de protes¬ 
tations en Israel tors de sa mise 
en ligne voili quelques se- 
maines. Le mouvement dont est 
issu le President de Taatori[£ 
palestinienne affiche en effet 
clairemeat sur son site ses stat- 
uts et ses mots d'ordre, dont la 
destruction de l’lltat d’lsrael 
sans autre forme de precis. Ce 
rappel ostensible des rootiva- 


versifs” de la nfei stance - ^ 
palestinienne et ne . pro¬ 
pose que des liens vers 
les sites de ses diffifir- 
ents ministeres. . 

Plus & l est, bien que 
ces considerations geo- 
graphiques n'aieni pas 
cours dans le momle virtu el. 
des mouvetnepts comme ceux 
des Taliban ne sont pas en 
reste. Le site (http^/ 
www.taleban.com> qui leur est 
consacnS affirme etre la voix of- 



ficielle du parti 
en religion, bien 
bergfi par un scryeur 
New . York. Son ccniderui 
pour le moins stupdfianL On 
trouve des informations snr 


L’adresse neMt^^ 


L 5 adresse d’tra site auquel on 
sc connecte n’indique eh rien’la prov¬ 
enance des informations qn’il coo- 

• dent En effet, les noms des-sates sont 
attributes au premier deman^eur.vsans 
qu'il soit teou compte de ridehtitf de' 
ce dernier. Un site peut dbbc trfebjeti 
avoir une adresse comprenaEft le iwinki 
d’une organisation, se hSclamer 

- cette oiganisation,-. et ne tien avok^,/--" 

. avec elle. Ainsi,. 4tix ba£utiejnenCf : 

I’lntetnet, certaioes^pOTonn«rses<) 
c : ’ Lancfies d^ le^frricttictix n^6&'d^la'.., : ..;‘.4 

. vente d'adrdsse Internet En sboicri 1 -^ 
vant un certain nombre d’adreafics^i^^ 
utilisant le nom des • compagnies 
n’ayant pas encore-de yftrine suirTe 

■ Web (poor la'mOdique v schinne de l004^ :’.; _ 
doHars par an et par adresse). ces 

■ vidus d6tenaient_en queJque lsorte ; f 
ravenir de ces compagnies dansl4&3: 

• monde virtneL' ^ de- oefs 


Societe 


Le succes de la “convivialite electronique 

lls sont portout. Ils proliferent de fagon incontrolee. Les Internet Cafes qui fleurissent 
dans la capitale connaissent. depuis deux ans environ, un succes que pourraient leur 

vier bien d’autres petits commerces. 


L’apparition de 

l'lnicmet en Jordanie est ires 
recenie : a peine plus de quatre 
ans. Pounam un nombre im- 
pressionnam d' “Internei Ca- 
fi?s” ont ouven leurs pones 
dans la capitale - essentielle- 
meni a proximii6 des universi- 
les - et continuent de prolifdrer 
tranquillement. preuve d’un im- 
poriant engouement de la popu¬ 
lation jordanienne pour les nou- 
velles technologies de 
(’information. L'expansion de 
ces “cyber-cafes'* esi li<?e au 
fait que I'lntemet n'est plus 
confinf dans les bureaux ou les 
institutions : rl a, depuis son ap¬ 
parition. franchit les pones de 
la maison et se prete de plus en 
plus a des actirites domes- 
tiques et d’ordre prive. Le pre¬ 
mier d‘entre eux a ouven a 
Amman voila treme deux mois. 
et le second n’a pas tarde. 
puisque deux mois & peine 
apr&s I’ouverture de son rival il 
entrait egalemem en activity. 
Mais les deux ou trois “pion- 
niers” onr bien vite ete con- 
front^ il i'emhousiasme qu'ils 
suscitaiem. et de nombreux au¬ 
tres lieux de “conviviality yicc- 
tronique” sont apparus. Le 
principe est simple : le client 
entre. s'assoiL commande une 
consi?mmation. paye un droit 
d’acces 5 la demi-beure et peut 
ainsi “surfer" sur la Toile mon- 
dialc. L’unc des premieres mo¬ 
tivations de la clientele est le 
counter elecunonique. ou E- 
mail lofficieusemem francis6 
en “mel”) mis gratuiiemem 1 la 
disposition des usagers par des 
serveurs prives (hotmail. ya- 



Froid, fonctionneL , informatique : le “cyber-cafe ” 


hoo. eudoramaii. caramail, 
etc...). On peut ainsi correspon- 
dre sur de tres longues distanc¬ 
es sans les delais des services 
posiaux. et sans les coOts du 
telephone. Les “Intemei cafes" 
sont done a priori des centres 
de communication, et les cli¬ 
ents n'exploitent en g£n£ral 
qu'un seui des aspects de 
1'Internet. Celui-ci apparait des 
lore moins coimne une intariss- 
able source d'informations que 
comme une alternative aux 
moyens usuels de communi- 
quer. De meme. la deuxieme 
raison qui pousse les clients h 
franchir le pas des pones de 
ces “cyber-caffs" est le “chat” 
e'esi a dire le dialogue en di¬ 
rect avec divere interlocuteur. 
Certains sites proposent en ef¬ 
fet des interfaces Iogicielies 
permenant aux differents utilis- 


aieurs connectes en meme 
temps de dialoguer par clarier 
intetpos£. - 

Victimes de 
leur succes 
Cependant, parmi la 
clientele etudiante. les scienti- 
fiques declarent frequenter les 
Internet Cafes pour effectuer 
des recherches conceraant leur 
drudes. □ est en effet de plus en 
plus frequent que les scienti- 
fiques “mecent en ligne" in ex- 
tenso leur publications, sur les 
sites des institutions au sein 
desqueUes ils travaillenL 
Mois la piupart des proprid- 
taires d'lntemet cafds se disem 
en quelque sorte victimes de 
leur succes. Au tout ddbut 
lorsque la concurrence n’dtait 
que peu developpee, les prix 


reprfseutaieiirau 
moins le double 
de ce qa’ils sont 
aujourd’lnri, loi 
du - marcbd 
oblige. E reste 
qu'au ddbut de 
Pavenuire, ii y a 
enviroa deux ans 
et demi, attirer la 
clientele n'dtait 
gu&re chose aisee 
: des affiches 
promotionneUes 
fleurissaiem dans 
les brochures uni¬ 
verse taires, sur 

les murs des am¬ 
phitheatres et 
dans les locaux 
des facuites. Rien 
n'etait alors trap 
beau pour courtiser le prdcieux 
- et & 1'epoque encore rare - in- 
temaute jordnnien. Des bois- 
sons chaudes etaient meme of- 
fertes au clients pour le prix du 
droit d'acc&s. Aujourd’hui, 
foih detoutcelal Les. clients 
Aim et .^certains igt^bEbsaer 
menu envisageBt ‘ - de 

supprimer tout simplement leur 
petite activity de restauration. 
Ainsi. le Internet Culture & 
Cafe vouam ddsormais sa 
seule activite a la chose inter- 
nautique devrait Stre rebaptise 
en Inrernet Culture. Curieux 
raccourci sdmantique qui asso* 
cie sans vetgogne I'Internet a 
la culture, car si I'on trouve je 
meilleur sur la Toile mondiale, 
certaines de ses mailles restent 
bien peu frdquentables... ■ 


Ta tiana Qataml 



Vers une 


i 

Le temps 

tions 

gdo- 

qui limitalent autre¬ 
fois les debanges et les interac¬ 
tions culture Is ont aujourd’hui 
sautd. Dans ces conditions, oil 
les informations se transmet- 
tent de facon banale. en temps 
rdel, quelle place est laissde a la 
survie des cultures locales? Le 
monde arabe en particulier, a 
un retard dnorme par rapport jL 
1’occidenL Non que le patri- 
moine cnlturel et artistique des 
pays arabes soit pauvre, mais 
ils ne disposent. pas de 
I’expertise ndeessaire, ni des 
foods, pour la mettre en ligne 
dans le cadre d’une mondiansa- 



robtention des visas et des con- . 
keils pour les voyageuts, chose 
;e pour un pays non en- 
totalement pactfid. Un 
te" taliban est cgale- 
ligne et justifie point 
la politique des nou- 
^rec^diaes de 1'Afghanistan. 
Lgjfl ra pitie sur les droits de la 
feid&ft^dsrt pas oublid : on y 
pays dont les 
femmfcs^oflt retrouvd *la securi¬ 
ty, la WSvrtfet la dignire *. Le 
possage^or^ld lutte contre «/o 
time acharnte contre la con- 
sommatiort 'yflti production de 
drogues Sttiaiies* n'est pas/ 
moins dton^^LBien eniendu la 
resistance i^jfi VaUde du Panj- 

• shir n'a pas -latssd naitre tin tel 
preset sans lancer immediate- 
meat par tA^COntre-offeosive 
.VMPiene. lj ^ t fi du comman- 

. (bupJ/ 

.VHHWjgtti^BpMmest eh conr 
structionet a^potr but, a terme, 

. d'infomter vjsiteurs sar 
Tavancde dt^bombats, le tout 
en temps qt^uchfent rdel. 

Moras'mais toujours 
du cdtd ck^godrillas de la re- 
.'i gfon, un ^nfc:de sou tien aux 
combattantS^f-vkurdes (http7/ 

. www;kHnii«atf.org) propose 

par la “American Kurdish Infor¬ 
mation ^^Network” depuis de ■' 
nombrct|ses' ; annees, met en 
lign e toutes sones 
d’infepi^ions sur la situation 

• des 'Kxii^es en Irak, en Turquie 
et eb/tran. Pour appuyer le pro- 
pos^Brsphotos de cadavres rau- 

disponibles a la con- 
Au moins 1’une 
d^encre el les h dtd retouchde, de 
que la crddibilkd du site 
pour le moins dou tense. 

‘v L'Orient est done en ce mo- 
ment mfime le thdatre d’une 
premiere dtape dans le proces¬ 
sus d'utilisation politique de 
rinterneL D'autres regions ont 
ddjh franchi cette dtape et cer¬ 
tains mouvements lancent de 
veritables “attaques" dans le 
monde virtuel.- Par exemple, les 
Zapatistes du Chiapas, au Mex- , 
ique. ont effected de norabreusr .' 
es opdratioas de piratage tnfor- 
matiqne . sur les sites 
gouvernementaux, diffusant 
fausses informations et photos 
de propagan«ie sur les pages 
web de leurs opposants.l 

Le Jourdain 


d’identite ? 


► 


'annonede. Apr&s la tdldvi- 
sion, et les tnddias classique, 
I’lntemet est en qnelque sorte la 
“piecre de touche” a un proccs- 
sus. dont - Te monde arabe 
• n’arrive pas 4 dmerg®-. Loisque 
deux Jordaruens communjquent 
par tndL par exemple, ou via 
une interface de “chat" (disetis- 
sion en direct), Ds ne peirvem, 

dans la trts grande majoritfi des 

cas, utiliser leur alphabet et 
done leur langue. Ainsi. 
r Internet stygmatise un constat 
qtKlque peu-inquidtant : cdui 
d’un monde od 4a culture domi- 
ntinte ne s’impose que par son 
avarice technoiogiqne et les 
moyens financiers (font elle dis¬ 
pose. Ainsi, plus .de 80% des 
sites web’ sont eh anglais, et 
Ken 1 peu en arabe. Dans 4a phi- 


part de ces quelques __ 

raffiebage des pages se fait en 
mode graphiqiie, dont le 
chaigement est beaucoup. plus 
long que celui d'une page en 
mode texte. Un intemaute 
arabe pressd ou impatient se 
lournera done vers une langue 
qui n est pas la sienne et en 
1 occurrence 1‘anglais. Que 
faire? Res ter eh marge d’un 
monde qui communique? 
Abandormer sa culture, sa 
langue sous pr&exte qu’eUes ne 
passent pas dans les r£seaux?Il 
est temps pour le monde arabe 
de rfiagtr et de mettre tout en 
oeuvre pour affirmer une pre¬ 
sence ongmale et indispensable 
sur la Tofie mondialeJI 

Icham Medarhri 


cas. 


Des maintenant, vous pouvez vous abonnergratuitement &laUste^d&< 
chronique ammonite de notre collaborateur George Weibd^ eil^ 

tout simplement un courrier electronique a : 


Vous recevrez directement dans votre baite d^ 

ifr-Ss 
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Lesinotsde lasemaine 



&-pco8qrie.'toofiat T apparertfes. wit emportE aycc eux uh Awr pins archflig ae de fear langue, mars 11s n’ont pas eu de plus l'Occaskm 
da^freTfeJ'Asiectrgicrsont . tTaosmaifer ks traits des fatigues autocfaonesqa’lls zeacomraieaL Aina, fe nnde rai estteti surla 
fciqbte. rEaEopCvfppc^pai^e' du raclnc nig-. Bien artestde en Sanskrit (raja), cn laiin (rex) et encdtique (-rat). 11 serait vain delare- 
sent. chereber eb slave, on grec ou en gmEroea:L'indo-e a i m pEe i i s’est en efffl hetwE ft on snbstral lin- 




cas des £tmsques.qui habilaieat la Toscane (notdrie 1‘ltaHe actueUe,) an moment oil la puissance r»- 
mairie sc forraait Leur langue, non indo -curo p E cnne. Wen qu'Eerite avec l’alphabet grec, n'a pas en- 


jjcuj^ao'fe cfeteu uoueindo-curopEcn . Ij 
affieffisata ^gcnroBriijae, grec,slayc, fr 
^^fespoMoicrs du noj^tfl tFprigine.. 






corepu 6ms c lahem ent idend fi fe. On ignore tear provenance, ainsi que la dare de fear Ecablissernem 


en Italic. Achfeifement, quefqoes tangoes d*Europc ue sent 
tieBteaem du basque, tie Fib^ du hongrois, do fiimois et t 
mysttre dc tears origmea est loujoure cotter... ■ 


s fedocuropCesnes. B s’agit essen- 
tbre. Pour cerlaines d'entre dies, te 

V.A.-N. 
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C’est la vie 

L'agenda franqais d'Amman 
Cinema 

Cycle La France vue par Melville, Chabrol, PjalaL 
Boh leflambcur. un film de Jean-Pierre Melville (1956j, 16 mm. 
100 1 . NB. sous-titni en arabe. avec R. Duchesne el I. Corey. Cn 
gangster retire occcptc un dernier coup: le cambrioluge du Casino 
de Deauville. Seances au Centre culture! frangais leiundi 30 no- 
vembre a 18b30 et 20h30. 

Exposition 

Peinture absinthe par un jeunc artiste jordanien, Mohammad Ahu 
Aziz. Expo, du 7 au 28 novembre au Centre culture! fra neats. 


_ 1 


pssteRlSs 








Bientot dans Le Jourdain: 

Une chroniquebimensuelle sur Vactualite multimedia au Proche Orient 
.Un entretien hebdotnadaire avec un responsable politique jordanien 


w. -j 

A’ *'• l 

w 


Fonds publics 

Des comptes a dormir debout 

Exclusif. Le rapport del’audit annuel des finances publiques vient d'etre presente au Parlement. Ses conclusions, 
accablantes, eyoquent le detoumement ou la mauvaise gestion de plus de un milliard de dinars. Des hautes spheres de 
Vadministration a Vemploye de base , le Bureau d'audit jordanien n 9 a epargne personne. 


Les questions posies 

par le rapport du Bureau d’antfit 
jordanien (BAJ, voir encadrl), 
prEsentE la semaine demifcre au 
gouvernement, embanassent. 
Faur-il avoir pear da fonc- 
tionnement des institutions pab- 
liques7 Quelle attitude le gou- 
vcmement doit-Q adopter fticc 2t 
la corruption? Le “relachement 
ad minis ta-arir qui gangrfene la 
pi li part des ftabEssemeats 
d'ltat est-il curable? Ces der- 
nieres ann6es, le changemeot de 
la structure fmanci&re du- pays 
et de la nature mfime du fono- 
tionnement des institutions a 
cr££ une situation dans laqoelle 
la derive finandfere, la corrup¬ 
tion et l’amaque pure et simple 
out trouvl un terreau fertile. 

De la manvaise 
gestion an 

detoumement - 

[. L' audit des ■ finances pub- 
liques pour Fannie 97 rtvfcle 
ainsi toutes les formes 
d“infractions finandfees. d’une 
mauvaise gestion & la corrup¬ 
tion, en passant par le vol pare* 
simple, qiti raat allfel tCantant 

7e budget de I’jfeat*Xes diil&es. 

patient: un miffiArd-de.i£iiflrS, 
dus k rfeaa par les difflrents 
minist&res et les ftablissements 


Z&ViSiittl 



dune conscience du gouvernement 


investissenr^ Itrapgers, kw gaian- 5000 dim 

Ltissant^en qudqm: scute que lesi uh. reau d’ai 

stitiitkms avec ksqueDes ils seztmr adoptl uj 

* amends k nailer ne-sont pas gangrl- . contrfile 

• hfe par lafrande el fe contiptioa. _• publics, e 

v L*tBAJ estjm dfpartemenr ofiB- Igique su 
art dependant dp cabinet dir Hr- - .. vcbangemt 
nner-Tumisue; ct est torn, de pr6- •-. r&onom 

sdiier an; Pad«apenl un raf^ort done 6ae 
annuel pomptenanties ofosemnons ; et. Les rfc] 
ct fes recxHTm^ndaticHK nfcessaires, ~ tiounemei 
ainsi que fe rekrvl des infractions fi- tuellemen 
nand&cs cbnimia^ En 1995. la ■■■ s'adaple 
’Btoque penttafe a €t£ imre Sous te ' - - - circuits d 
codrQle du BAJ. jEt d-une fagdii - _ ' technique 

gfnlrafe.. JeOBAJ aim ocol.'sur tous 

les bofe de "amurtandes exddant 


5000 dinars d* argent public.Le Bu¬ 
reau d'antiii jordanien a cet 6t6 
adopi6 une nouvelle dgmatche de 
contrfile des d^enses des fonds 
publics, en dtablissam un plan strat- 
Igique surdix ans (1998-200$). Les 
ebar^cments ' smamirefs _ . de 
l’lcbnoiziie joufenfenne deVzaient 
done tee pris en counts sans tard- 
er. Les rfcglemenis rtgissant le fonc- 
tionnemeut du BAJ sent done ac- 
tueltement en pleine refonte,. et 
s'adaple peu k pen aux nouveanx 
circuits de 1’afgent. aux nouvelles 
techniques de dlloamemencA • 

• - Le Jourdain 


btefifidant de -subventions di- deux turns du salaire moyen jor- lois en yigueur sur la fiscaUH 

. iretes (sans min is tft re de tu- danien par habitant Oh est pas- des Itablissements publics. 

teOe), ont Itl dlpensls sans jus- s& cm argent? Comment a-c-U Au Ministere de Education 
tificationa^ voir.*rr>afe'.i:-..-Acooi .“djsparu”?. Le report Ivoque nariouale, les auditeins du BAJ 
‘ fanfaiKiRte-,T, estsnnT,^. des jawtiqpes de^fiaucfejBscafe^','prit-.consiatl ides, “trous” dans 


lois en vigueur sur la fiscal! t£ 
des Itablissements publics. 

Au Minist&re de 1'lducation 


Securhi 


Une liberte sous haute surveillance 

En Jordanie comme partoiitaiUeurs, un contrdle est exerce sur les flux d*informations 
qui transient par le riseau mondial Mais si tes possibilites techniques de surveillance 
sont immenses, Vabondance des: donnees qui circule en permanence sur la Toile rendent 

impossible un contrdle total. 


Qui dit Internet <& 

flux d’informations. Qui dit 
flux d' informations dit danger 
potentiel. Partout oil I’lntemet 
est jmplantf er accessible aux 
populations, les services fits 
spteiaux gardent un ceil inquiet 
et averti sur tout ce qui touche 
au transfert de donnles par voie 
infonuatique, ainsi qu’ft la pos¬ 
sibility de consul ter des sites 
web dont les informations peu^ 
vent apparaltre subversiv^ ^^j 
Ifigales ou dangereus es^^ ^^ 
d'exemple, ia phg^if!* 5 
grandes ficoles 

ouveit ft leurs 6tt^B@Siaes sec¬ 
tions k domir^tKte^I^HJvell^ 

techDO^ogies^R^^^b^natio^ T, , 

preuve quqcjg^et ne Jaisse en 
gtetell p^^^SErents les per- 
sonnes de la steinitfi 

des Jordanie, si le 

gouverntabtet admet exert ^ 

on (xg#^fe (.comine k peu pres 

pfiiSjfH^.^aflleurs), il affirme 
n’exeixxx aaaine censure quant 
amcatesconsultls. 

Qbeljcontrole ? 
t "Mais quel est exactemeut ce 
“cookie” ? Si cheque tett se 
'gazdiyn glmfral bien de 
eri^tmodalitEs du “ concrfite " 

: ai%;?«^ctue sur rintemet, il 
"Sitepifete pas moins que les 
techniques de ces 
•tenfefcs" sont bien connues. 
















riEtSs de contrdle tecTudquement i 


dSt^efet trafic Internet, qn u 
sdit*-<^wtjm6 de correspon- 
danoe^K mil (version frand- 
on de consulta- 
passe par un 

goavemernwiai, 
sorte dtplfcfr-relais qui rEaehe- 

mine I^^es informatiques 

vers 

Internet Global One, 

ou Nets en C^est ft ce 

oceud de conffitettcanon q uc 
tout conirfile esfjp^s^e, Am- 
si, un m£l 
en France ya suivre 
compete .-it uwtueiix. 
1‘ordinareur d'envoi on U "8®^ 
composE. le message 
voyl via les Hgoes tEtepoo- 
Cliques dassiques jusqu'au ser- 
veur du fournisseur d’acces qm 
va fe stocker fcdevemenL B I e g 
ensuite ache mini vers 
wall” goaveroemtmGl jqfdanj- 
en qui le relaie ensuice, via s»- 
eDhe. jusqu'ft un serveur base 


I De Ife lemfl est 
itit. de 1'Internet 
dirigl-via sateb 
Mpbonique-vera 
Btinataire qui. le. 
ite a rutilisateur. 
itialemeot destmfi 
De ntfme, pour 

nvoie depuis sot 

transitE, comme 
fe rnflL par le ^feewaB” gou- 

vememental qrn pent done la 
refbuter. A I’heure ou nous 
nubUons ces lignes, > ate du 
parti national soaaliste synen 
; /nrww .ssnu. ore) est lhac- 


■'^esable depnis la Jordanie, 
I’on poisse toulefois 
n Aa censuxe- 


S; «interdit - vaus nevez 
]a permission dqcdder a 
ceserJeur*- Comment se feit- 
iL alors, que des sit« pompgrt- 
ou porteur de tome au- 

gtt *****:" 


. de ce 

qne faboo^mp^^tes sites in- 
terdit loiJ^^^de censure. 
Les pas n&- 

leur adresse 
. vdes’'4PS|w3Pt entendre la 
na a ^^ ^^ ^eontepn. D est 
- .■ tymjf impossible 

consultation 

aotoris^^rebx done eDe- 
-ne i’est . 

d’examiner 

les sttcs web disporubTes a. la 

■consultation. Ce qui, vu leur 
abondance, est matlriellement 
Impossible. Pour, le coumer 
iSlectronique, . ie mfime 
probfeme se pose. Son abon¬ 
dance est telle que, mSme si 
rmtexception et la consultation. 
do ce dernier ne pose jafivtfeL 
problfeme techwqpe..-_^^uh 

^paw5a»K^nsibl« M peuvent 
etre soumjses ft des intercep¬ 
tions rfguliftres de leur courtier 
. Sectrornquc. D cxistc bien des 
logidels de cryptage qui ren- 
dent impossible !e dldufiBrage 


des messages, et mo¬ 
dem sans suite leur in¬ 
terception par un tiers. 
Mais realisation de 
ces logiciels, comme 
PGP (Hetty good pri¬ 
vacy), est interfile par 
la loi, ft 1’ exception de 
certains cas particuli- 
ers. En gtelral il frun 
que les “ells logiques” 
elitenues par les corre- 
spondants soieor re¬ 
mises a un “tiers de 
'confiance*' a qui les 
autoribfe peuvent les 
demander en cas de 
suspicion. De tels 
logiciels sont par ex- 
emple flfegalement 
utilisE par ies rlseanx 
pedophiles pour crypl- 
er les fichiens concer- 
nant leur “ctientfele". 
D’oft la - oScessitl 
d’interdire F utilisation 
non r£g]ement£e de 
ces programmes: 


Un “tragage” 
techniquement 
possible 

De plus, il est techniquement 
possible de “tracer^ fes connec¬ 
tions des utilisateiss, et de voir 
quand et sur queil site telle on 
telle personne s r Cst connecl&e. 
Mais 1ft encore^ le nombre de 
connexions est tel qu'un 
contrfile low est imposible. 

Mais cb-qui peat paralire ft 
certains lipe violation de In vie 
privle est finalemem une chose 
bien .banale el n'est certaine- 
.'raeni pas l'apanage des fitats. 

• Dans les bureaux ou un serveur 
local relie tous les ordinateurs 
connectEs ft rintemet, 
Femployeur peut sans aucun 
probi&me avoir un oeil toutes 
les acrivifes intemautique de 
ses emplOyls. Et si un ordina- 
teur.e^partage entre phisieurs 
.tfilisatcurs, chacun peut con- 
naTtro les sites auquels se sont 
connec&Ss les mures, via ]a “me- 
moire- cache" de Foidinaieur, 
qui garde pendant un certain 
temps des traces des sites con¬ 
sults.! 


Le Jourdain 
(avec Aiian Sta. Nasereddin) 


d’Equipements scolaires dans 
de nombreuses Icolcs foparties 
sur tout le pays. Mais outre ces 
cas de vols cominis par des 
fonctionnaires qui detournent 
les cbmmandes passdes pour fe 
compte des services publics, Q 
existe £galement des cas de 
gestion qui, s'ULs ne refevent pas 
de malversation pure et simple, 
sont des exeraples d'utilisation 
chaotique des fonds publics. 
Ainsi, les ouditeurs du BAJ ont 
relevi des incoherences qui 
laissent sans voix. Par exemple, 


le projet du rtiseau de tlfedifiu- 
sion rnultichaines de la televi¬ 
sion jonlanienne, s'il a cottiE 
plus de 800 000 dinars aux con- 
tribuables n'a remporte qu'un 
marche bien peu susceptible 
d'amortir son cout de lance- 
mem puisqu'fi ne compie a ce 
jour que 450 abonnds. De 
mftiu, dans les entrepots de la 
compagnie nationale des tele¬ 
communications, les auditeurs 
ont trouve un stock de tele¬ 
phones mobiles inutilisls pour 
une valeur de 9 millions de di¬ 
nars. Dans la raeme veine, la 
compagnie nationale de trans¬ 
port a/rien a passd commande, 
pour un montam de plus de 6 
milli ons de dinar s, de pieces 
dltachees qui pourrissent - pour 
cenaines depuis 1983 - dans 
des dlpfits sans tee util isles. 
L’entreptise est actuellement 
endettfie auprfts des banques lo¬ 
cales ft hauteur de 13 millions 
de dinars, et est particu- 
Ii6reraent ereint6e par fe rap¬ 
port. Scion Fun des auditeurs en 
charge de suivre et de verifier 
les dEpenses de la compagnie 
aEtienne, «l'argent riservi 
pour payer le dipartement des 
impdts et la Sdcurttd sociale n’a 
jamais M vend'dans les di¬ 
late,.» *De plus, ajoute-t-iL des 
employis de cette compagnie 
sont Strangers et ne sont mime 
pas inscrits h la Sicurite soci¬ 
ale. Quant aux dtpenses dues 
aux appels tilfphoniques et d 
I’entretien des iquipements. 
elles am large merit depassi la 
pan du budget annuel qui leur 


esi allouee.- Le rapport indique 
de plus que ladiie compagnie a 
dO couvrir de nombreuses ex¬ 
penses de voyageurs en transit 
sans qu'aucun' conuai legal 
avec les debiieurs stipule les 
conditions de re m bourse men is. 

Par ail leurs, la veritication 
des comptes d'emprunts reser¬ 
ves au logemem des membres 
du Conseil d’administration de 
la poste centrale a monire que 
plus de 120 000 dinars sont lou- 
jours en souffranee de rem- 
boursemenL 

Saute: 32 infractions 
relevees 

En ce qui conceme 
1‘administration de la saniE 
publique. 32 inlractions ou ir- 
rtigularii6s financieres ont Ete 
relevees. L'audii fail notam- 
ment ten de commandes de 
mEdicament absolument fantoi- 
s is tes, telle I'acquisition de plus 
de 300 000 compriraes d’un 
certain principe actif, lorsque 
{'utilisation moyenne du dit me¬ 
dicament repttisenie en moy¬ 
enne 1000 comprimEs par an en 
Jordanie. Soil la constitution 
d'une reserve pour trois siteles. 
prEcaution trfcs optimiste au re¬ 
gard des dates de peremption 
des mEdicamems. 

CependanL il serait illusoire 
de penser que ces malversa¬ 
tions se limitent aux hautes 
spheres de 1'administration. Les 
cas d'irrfigulaiites de petite ca¬ 
ver gure sont legions et mon- 
trent que chacun grappille a sa 
mesure. Ainsi, une universitE 


du sud du pays doit au gou- 
vemement plus de 220 000 di¬ 
nars pour simple facture teleph- 
oniqae: dix lignes 

tElephoniques etaient laissee en 
libre acces sans qu'uucune justi¬ 
fication nc soil foumie. A Am¬ 
man. fe directeur d un bureau 
de poste a tout simplement fait 
un virement de 16S00 dinar sur 
son compte avant de donner S3 
dEmission. L'un de ses collegue 
du sud du pays a fait de meme: 
avant de partir il a vide ie cofire 
de la caisse d‘Epargne. 

13 millions de dinars 
envoles 

Mais les especes sonnanics et 
irebuchames ne som pas scales 
en cause. En ce qui conceme 
I'administration du tourisme. te 
rapport d'audit affirme que la 
plupart des employes sont sous 
qualifies par rappon aux laches 
dont ils sont en charge. Seuls 
60% d'entre eux sont timlaires 
d’un baccalaurEat et au moins 
40% sont ufTecres a des emplois 
qui ne correspondent pas a leurs 
etudes. Passe-droits? Emplois 
de complaisance? Le rapport ne 
dit rien des raisons de ses inco- 
hErences mais note que dans ce 
cas prEcis. il ne s’agit pas seule- 
menr de mauvaise utilisation 
des fonds publics: Ie manque ft 
gagner pour Ie pays se trouve 
en aval. En effet la durEe moy¬ 
enne du sejour tounstique est 
passEe de 2,75 nuits par visiteur 
en 95. ft 2.58 nuits en 96. 

Cependani, malgnf une inves¬ 
tigation longue et achamee. fe j 
BAJ avoue avoir perdu la trace 
de plus del.3 millions de dinars 
tout simplement envolEs dans 
les divers services administra- 
tifs et minisiEriels. ■ 


Le Jourdain 


Theatre 


Pas de langue de bois sur les planches 

A qui n’a pas de droits se joue depuis presque six mois a guichet fer¬ 
ine. La recette d’un tel succes? Une bonne dose d’humour, beau- 
coup d’impertinence, et un franc parler a toute epreuve. 


Depuis le mois de jutilet, 
une comEdie ne cesse de re- 
cueillir fe succes. Le ThEatre du 
Concorde, a routes les represen¬ 
tations de A qui n'a pas de 
droits (la subtilitE de 
Fexpression Echappe ft la tra¬ 
duction fran^aise), affiche com- 
pleL et ce. malgtE Ie prix ElevE 
de la place. Paimi le public : 
jeunes, moins jeunes, intellec- 
tuels mais Egatemem Jordani- 
ens des classes popalaires. A 
travers le prisme du cbfimage, 
QEau ft la fois actuel et insolva- 
ble de la sociEtE jordanienne, 
cette comEdie de Fauteur et tEa- 
lisaxeur Mohammed Chawak- 
feh dissEque FamSre rEalitE de 
la vie quotidietuie des Jordani- 
ens. 

Une valse de 
petite metiers 

Durant trois hemes. Moussa 
Higazinc, dans 'le rfile de Ala. 
cberebe par fe biais de mEtiets 
aussi divers qu’tmprobables, ft 
Dourrir sa famine. Tout d'abord 
il vend des chewing-gum pais 
d’un brasero. au coin d'une rue, 
comme de notnhrenx autres 
chfimeurs. Parmi eux, un an- 
cien red&cteur en chef, discrete 
allusion ft la fenneture, Fan 
dernier, de nombreux hebdoma- 
daires jordanieos suite ft la nou¬ 
velle loi sur la presse. Ensuite, 
changeant de vetements et 
d’accent (camouflage qui n'est 
pas toujours comonnE de 
succfts), il se prEsente comme 
un “oovrier Egyptien”, pour 
pouvoir tzavatifer dans une sta¬ 
tion-service, avec des “exmei- 
loyens" Egyptiens comme lui. 


j Le visage jovial— 

i 

j de Moussa 
\ Higadne, qui 
interpr&te “Ala’' 
dans A qui n'a 
pas de droits, 

| de Mohammed 
\ Chawakfeh 


Troisfeme casquette. un "entre¬ 
preneur" qui organise des 
matches de boxe persuade Am 
de dfifier un boxcar israElien. 
Enfin, et e'est un corable, un 
vieil ami oppormniste propose ft 
Ata un emploi pour fe moins 
surpreoanL’ apres s’etre grimE, 
dEguisE et maquille. Ata exerce 
les fonctions de femme de man¬ 
age Sri Lankaise dans la riche 
vtila d’un nanti d'Amman 
ouest! 

Bien stir, nombre de details, 
traitEs sur le mode coraique ou 
tragi-comiques, n’apparaisseni 
pas danc la trame, mais Evoque 
des su jets importants de la vie 
jordanienne tels la corruption, la 
normalisation avec Israel, 
I’inquietude et fe manque de 
perspectives de la population. 
Une chose est certaine, la fran- 




Mm 


chise dont est empreint Ie scen¬ 
ario de A qui n 'a pas de droits, 
contrasie cerminement avec le 
discours convenu des hommes 
politiques eL dans une certaine 
mesure, avec celui de la presse. 
Le public jordanien se recon- 
nafi dans les mEsavenmres de 
Ala. et y trouve des situations 
dans lesquelles il se reconnalL 
La demiere scene de la piece 
est particuliEremem explicite. 
Ata, devenu “sri-lankaise" par 
nEcessitE. trouve des docu¬ 
ments compnomenanis dans la 
villa cossue oft il est employE. 
REguIiftremenL miniscres, par- 
lementaires, hommes d’affaires 

s’y retrouvent 

«Tue-le !» 

Ces documents prouvent de 
fagon indEniable une affaire de 


corruption. Ata s'adresse alors, 
directcment au public. D’une 
certaine fa^on. le voile tombe : 
on ne joue plus. «Si je le laisse 
libre, on nous dira “voire 
theatre ne sen qu’a divenir. Si 
je le tue. on nous dira “ vous 
incitez d la violence”... Alors 
qu'esi ce que je fate?* Unan- 
ime. le public repond: «Tue- 
!e!» Ce qui traduil assez bien 
FcxuspEraLion des Jondaniens a 
Fegard de la corruption, et de 
Findulgencc “officiclle" ft son 
egard. A qui n ’a pas de droits 
est une comcdie cent pour cent 

jordanienne dans laquelle nom¬ 
bre de dtoyens du Royaume 
HachEmite se reconnaltront 
suremenL A voir absolument 


Suleiman Sweiss 
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Jfofan-Arab Games update ^ 

JjL 75-37 August. 1999 

Crown Prince Hassan meets the Arab 
Ministers of Youth 

HRH Crown Prince Hassan. 
the Regent, received at the 
Royal Court the Arab Minis¬ 
ters of Youth's Committee 
Delegation, formed to fol¬ 
low the Jordanian prepara¬ 
tions for the forthcoming 9ih 
Pan Arab Games. 

In the meeting. Mr Saiaan 
A1 Hassan. the Minister of 
Youth, briefed the Crown 
Prince on the latest con¬ 
struction developments for 
the games. All the Arab Min¬ 
isters present congratulated 
His Royal Highness on the 
efforts currently being 
undertaken by the Jordanian 
preparatory- committees. 

The meeting was also 
attended by Mr Abdul Ellah 
A1 Khateeb. the Foreign 
Minister, and by Mr Essoin Ariduh. the Games Director. 

Jordanian preparations get the thumbs up 

Chairman uf the Public Department of Youth in Bahrain. Sheikh Issa Ben Rashed. said that he is 
proud of the Jordanian preparations being undertaken to host the next Pan Arab Games. He added that 
Bahrain is ready to contribute to the success of the games by sending a large athletic delegation. His 
statement was made at a meeting of the Arab Ministers of Youth's Committee, held last week. The 
Committee consists of the Ministers of Youth from various .Arab countries, and was formed to over¬ 
see the Jordanian preparations for 9th Pan Arab Games. 

Minister of Youth lays the foundation stone 

Mr Sataan Al Hassan. the Minister of 
Youth, laid the foundation stone for 
the new sports constructions being 
built for the next Pan Arab Games. 
Currently under construction are the 
Olympic Swimming Poo! and the 
Multi Sports Hall. 

The Olympic Swimming Pool project 
will include a 50m x 25m pool, and a 
20ip x 2,1m diving _pppl. There will.be 
.-sealin'! capacity for 1.500 spectators* 

lake up 8.000 square meters ot Sports 
City. 

The Multi Sports Hall has been 
estimated at 12.600 square meters, 
and will have a searing capacity for 
7.500 spectators, who will be able to 
watch many sports, including Basket¬ 
ball. Handball. Volleyball. Badminton 
and Bowling. The Sports Hall wiil 
also include changingrooms for the 

athletes and coaches, as well as a cafeteria and other service related facilities. 


Search for new coach 
continues 

Jordan's Handball Federation continued their 
search for a new professional handball coach for 
the national team. Mr Sari Hamdan. the Federa¬ 
tion President, said that they were studying many 
offers from Romanian and Croatian coaches, all 
of whom are highly qualified and able to lead the 
Jordanian team. 

The detailed negotiations that were held with 
the Egyptian coach. Jamal Shams, unfortunately 
came to nothing. Mr Shams—who led Egypt to 
7th place in the world rankings—had demanded 
a unreasonable wage packet, which the Federa¬ 
tion were unable to'meeL 


Handball team to play in Saudi Arabia 

Jordan's Mens Handball team will begin its campaign lor next years World Cup. to be held in Cairo. 

Jordan will be participating in Saudi Arabia this week, and ihe winners of the West Asian champi¬ 
onship will qualify for the World Cup in Egypt Jordan will face teams from Saudi Arabia and Bah¬ 
rain. Confidence and enthusiasm is very high in the Jordanian camp, following due to the good perfor¬ 
mance from Al Ahli Club, who finished fourth in the recent Arab Handball Club's Championship, 
held in Amman last week. I 




NBA dead-lock continues 



NEW YORK—A day after 
finally getting somewhere, the 
opposing sides in the NBA 
lockout dealt, with the realiza¬ 
tion that plenty of work 
remains to be done. 

More than 120 players held 
a conference call and were 
told that the owners had 
heeded the union's call for 
compromise bargaining. But 
the sides are at odds over 
numerous issues that won't be 
settled easily. 

“Our best offer and their 
besL offer are not matching, 
and that means there's still a 
pretty big gap between us. 
And that's going to be a prob¬ 
lem," commissioner David 
Stern said. '1t*s really quite a 
hill that w'e have to climb." 

An exact date for a resump* 
tion of talks has not yet been 
set, but a meeting should take 
place early in the week. The 
owners also spent the day 
assessing the compromises 
discussed. 

Some of the progress could 
be measured in body language. 
As owners, players and law¬ 
yers milled around after din¬ 
ner, they spoke casually to 
each other, joked around and 
seemed far more at ease than 
in past negotiating sessions. 

“How was your steak and 
ugliest lobster?" Antonio 
Davis of the Pacers asked 
Dave Checketts of the owner¬ 
ship group. "Actually. 1 bad a 
sandwich," replied the 70 year 
old. Checketts, smiling. 

Owner Mickey Arison of 


the Miami Heat was in such 
good spirits that he took the 
risk of teasing the tempera¬ 
mental Alonzo Mourning 
about his fight with Larry 
Johnson in last year's first- 
round play-off series against 
the Knicks. Mourning bit his 
lip in response. 

The best explanation for the 
lightened mood was the move¬ 
ment by both sides on the. 
main number that has been 
keeping them apart—the per¬ 
centage of basketball related 
income that should be devoted 
to player salaries. Owners, 
who had been asking for a 50- 
50 split, moved more than two 
percentage points. Players, 
who had been tying the imple¬ 
mentation of the escrow tax to 
a 60-percent shore of the pie. 
also moved at least two points. 

“We did some yeoman 
work today, but this deal is so 
varied and complex that 
there's still a lot more to be 
done," Stem said. “There are a 
huge number of issues and an 
enormous number of details 
that stand between us and a 
deal.” 

Owners still want a maxi¬ 
mum salary tied to a fixed per¬ 
centage of the salary cap (25 
percent for players with 1-6 
years of experience, 30 per¬ 
cent in years 7-9 and 35 per¬ 
cent for 10-year veterans). The 
players, meanwhile, still want 
a luxury tax on owners to be 
the main deterrent against any 
player signing a contract for 
more chan $15 million annu¬ 


ally. The owners want'a four- 
year rookie salary scale with 
an additional right of first 
refusal (the union has offered 
a four-year scale with no right 
of first refusal), and they want 
changes to the ‘timing rales’ 
that benefit teams who sign 
other .teams' free agents while 
below the cap and then re-sign 
their own free agents under 
the Larry Bird exception to 
exceed the cap. The union 
says such a change would sti¬ 
fle player movement. 

The owners also want to 
lower the maximum annual 
raise from 20 percent to 5 per¬ 
cent, although the Bird excep¬ 
tion contracts could have 10- 
percent raises. The union 
wants raises to be tied to the 
greater ofl 0-percent or the 
annual percentage increase in 
league revenue. 

Both sides have offered 
higher minimum salaries for 
veterans, but they are apart on 
exactly bow much higher. 
Each of those issues could 
take days to be settled, and 
there are at least a dozen other 
□on-economic items on which 
the sides are completely at 
odds. 

Even when an agreement is 
reached in principle, it could 
take a week to put U on paper 
and have it signed before the 
lockout will be tiffed and train¬ 
ing camps can open. The bot¬ 
tom tine: It stilt appears the 
season won't start until 
1999.B 
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Football Roundup 


Italian 1st 
reports 


Division match 


AC Milan (1) Lazio 10) 

Milan appeared destined for its 
fifth consecutive draw until 
Brazilian Leonardo popped in 
a winner a minute into injury 
time. Victory made partial 
amends for exit from the Ital¬ 
ian Cup at the hands of Lazio 
earlier this month. 

Fiorentina (3) Inter Milan (1) 
Three goals in the lint 16 min¬ 
utes - two for Fiorentina after 
Inter had taken the lead with a 
penalty, won by Roberto Bag¬ 
gio and converted by Youri 
Djorkaeff. 

German Joerg Heinrich 
wrapped*viCttrfy i hfcfth a 

78th-minule strike, his first 
since he arrived in Italy. 

Juventus (0) Em poll (01 
Juventus has now gone five 
matches without a win and its 
dominated much of this clash 
will be no compensation. Ales¬ 
sandro Del Piero's absence 
was sorely missed in front of 
goal. 

Salemi tana (1) Venezia (.0) 
Striker Marco Di Vaio hit the 
bar with a penalty, a goal was 
disallowed and a man sent off, 
but Salernitana stilt won the 
clash of the bottom two. An 
own-goal by Fabio Btiica 
ensured the Venice side 
remained bottom. 

Sampdoria (0) Vicenza (0) 
Ariel Ortega missed a penalty 
.Samp's third penalty miss in 
their last five attempts. 

The Genoa side was whistled 
off after this dreary, error- 
ridden draw which did not help 
either team. 

Udinese (1) Piacenza <0l 
Brazilian Amoroso missed a 
penalty and both sides finished 
with 10 men. Filippo Inzaghi's 
younger brother Simone saw 
red early in the second half and 
Udinese’s Alessandro Pierini 
was dismissed for two hand¬ 
balls in the space of a minute. 



Marco Simone shields the ball for Paris SG 


English School celebrates King’s birthday 


AMMAN (The Star)— 
Celebrating His Majesty The 
King’s birthday. The English 
School in Amman held a spe¬ 
cial festival on the occasion, 
last Wednesday 18 November. 
The exhibit began with the 
National Anthem, followed by 
various activities, where stu¬ 
dents delivered speeches 
expressing their jubilation for 
the occasion. Poems and sungs 
were also reeiled. embodying 
His Majesty The King's 
achievements. 

The Board Chairman and 
the Headmistress attended the 
festival, along with all the 
committee members. At the 
end of the festival, the Head¬ 
mistress distributed graduation 
certificates to all the students 
of the school. 

The final matches of the 
Junior Basketball and Football 
League were also held on the 
school premises, on 20 
November. The results were as 
follows: 

The Basketball League 
1st place: Al Achbal Cheese 
2nd place: The Safeway team 
3rd place: The Sea Bridge 
4th place: KLM—Royal Dutch 
Airlines 

The Football League 

1st place: Gate Avionics 



2nd place: Tie Safeway team 
3rd place: KLM—Royal Dutch 
Airlines 


4th place: Boy cheese 
After the Junior Leagues were 
concluded. Saeed Turk and 


Mrs Olivia Bshoti distributed 
cups and medals to the winning 
students. 


Bologna (1) Perugia (1) 
Bologna clocked up its 14th 
consecutive match without 
defeat but really should have 
won a clash it dominated. It had 
to come from behind after 
Croat Milan Rapajc had pm the 
visitors ahead against the run of 
play. Both sides hit the wood¬ 
work. Former Lazio idol Giu¬ 
seppe Signori was booked for 
diving. 

Cagliari (1) Parma (0) 

Parma has beaten Juventus and 
Fiorentina this season but can¬ 
not came Serie A’s lesser sides. 
Mohamed Ration's close range 
78th-minute goal handed Parma 
its first defeat in seven outings 
and moved the Sardinians into 
seventh. 

AS Roma (I) Bari (1) 

Bari again proved difficult to 
beat having lost just once in 10 
matches this season. The south¬ 
erners could have laken all 
three points thanks to a goal 
from South Africa's Phil 
Masinga. But newly cupped 
Italy striker Francesco Torn 
leveled the score from the pen¬ 
alty spot eight minutes from 
time to hand Roma its fourth 
draw in seven matches. 

English Premier League 
match reports 

Aston Villa (2) Liverpool (4) 
Villa lost for the first time this 
season as headers from Paul 
tnce and Robbie Fowler had 
Liverpool up 2-0 after seven 
minutes. Dion Dublin pulled 
one back just after halftime but 
Fowler went on to complete a 
hat-trick. Dublin scored again, 
his seventh in three games, but 
missed a chance for a second 
successive hat-trick when his 
penalty was well saved by 
David"James- Villa's Stan Col- 


lyroore was sent off after push¬ 
ing Michael Owen—his second 
bookable offense. 

Blackburn (0) S’bampton (2) 
Man Oakley scored after four 
minutes and Steve Basham 
scored after 89 earned South¬ 
ampton its first away win of the 
season and hauled it off the bot¬ 
tom—above Blackburn. 

Leeds Utd (4) Charlton A. (1) 
Jimmy Floyd Hasselbaink got 
his fourth goal in four games. 
Lee Bowyer also scored for 
Leeds , as did teenager Alan 
Smith on his home debut and 


Australian Harry KewelL Paul 
Mortimer replied for Chariton. 

Leicester Qty (2) Chelsea (4) 
Uncharacteristically poor 
defending by Leicester handed 
first-half goals to Gianfranco 
Zola and Gustavo Poyet 
Muzzy Izzet replied. Tore 
Andre Flo made it 3-1 but Lei¬ 
cester battled, back again as 
Steve Guppy made It 3-2 on 
the hour. Zola sealed victory 
with his second goal in-injury 
time. . - 

Middlesboro (2) Coventry (0) 
A tense game was finally 


opened up by Dean Gordon in 
the 66th minute and as Coven¬ 
try pressed for the equalizer, 
hot-shot Hamilton Ricard 
banged in his second to make i: 
2 - 0 . 

Sheffield W (3) Man Utd (I > 
Wednesday, with only one win 
in 10 games, got a goal from 
Niclas ' Alexandersson. who 
was helped by a bad error by 
Peter Schmcichcl. Schmeichel 
let the ball slip through his 
hands. Andy Cole leveled in 
the 29th minute but bad 
defending enabled With Jonk 
to make it 2-1" in the 55th. 
Akxandersson scored his sec- 
73rd for a deserved 
pMKKywla 
_ 

Tottenham (2) Notts F. (0) 
Forest was holding the Spurs 
until Steve Stone was sent off 
early in the second half for his 
. second bookable offense. The 
home side, inspired by David 
GinoJa. took immediate advan- 
cage with a goal by Chris. Arm¬ 
strong; Allan Nielsen com¬ 
pleted the win. 

Wimbledon (1) Arsenal (0) 
Lackluster Arsenal was out¬ 
fought by it’s London rival and 
went down to a 77th-minute 
goal by Efan Ekoku. Arsenal 
lost Patrick Viera and De nnis 
Bergkarap with injuries just 
four days before its European 
Champions’ League match 
against RC Lens. Viera was 
rated very doubtful and 
Bergkamp 50-50. 

German 1st Division results 

Bochum (1) B. Leverkusen (5) 
Nuremberg (1) Wolfsburg (1) 

H. Berlin U)B. Munich (0) 
Stuttgart (1) H. Rostock (I) 

1860 Munich ^0) Hamburg (0) 
Kaiserslautem( 1 )Dortmund (0) 
E. Frankfurt (0) W. Bremen (2) 
Schalke 04 (2) Duisburg (0) 

Spanish 1st Division results 

Espanyol (1) R. Santander (1) 
Salamanca (2) Extremadura 11) 
D. Coruna (2) Villarreal (1) 

R. Sociedad (0) ILZaragoza (0) 
AJaves (2) Celta Vigo (0) 
Mallorca (1) Barcelona (0) 
Oviedo (0) Real Betis (1) 
Valencia (3) Real Madrid (I) 
Tenerife (0) Athletic Bilbao 11) 
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Action from Athledco Bilbao's match at Tenerife 
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Computer & IT 
companies !: 

Welco'Tt; iv The- Star $ 
Workstation, the absolute 
source on what $ hot and 
what s no! in 
Jordan s IT market 
email as at 
Star® NET S. oom.Jo 
or 

star! ■§, go.ccm.jQ 
with your news and views. 




" T^l\Symbol SPT150Qhand-held wonder does it all: 

•;;JAn office in your palm 

J’*Vn INNOVATTYg . jjKxfiict,',’. _tenfanaJs- 
v- ’’■>>_ hat brings togiaher the wi^ridS'O' m T^ .terminals are being. 

-. "»f hand-held ..Coqiputiqgl,) bar vJVasediotc^ptzire. data on sire 

tt. rw - ode devices and bsales- farce.by the ^les person deliver- 
’ .^Tp *.jUtomatioii is die SymborSPT ;./' ing.the. goods to clients, at 
.V. 1 : V V 500-. ’‘fae fflme time, point of sale 

This productyis taring ..the.,.' ^ .done via the hand held 


■.%■ .. . •. " ^ This product ;is. raying j 
. . uteraational market fry storm, Omt, immediately genexaz- 

' ^? W * I VR fa its easehof-nse and ‘-ting the respective document 
^ *„ efficiency. .. ; - < / \ ..-(invoice or receipt}., 

*v- Symbol Technologies, is an • At the end of the day, 

■ i-. L *’ rjWidnsliy teadmgprovjder of bar .data is uploaded to the main 


ndi 


' ^Jised in tracking aid monitoring 
^^iMvemeht for large volumes of • 
^oods in a warehouse, cr star- 
ige fatality, and mobile data' 
"*■•**. apmre equipment, for defiveiy : 
sales persons. -■ 

Symbol’s success across 1 foe 
w egion is highlighted by foe 
-J arge number of companies 
gf Tdral have deployed 



ijhal have deploy? 
Symbol equipment 
jiroughoui their 
’operations, 
i Sales force staff, 
information • con- - 
reming shipment to 
Customers is haiir ' 
died on Symbol 
PDT 3100 hand-held 




Symbol hand-held tenm- 
naK allowed.for quick and 
accuram coringunications to 
ahd.-iJroin foe head office 
computer system, motiv¬ 
ing.’accura^ in vetoing 
and reconciling sales reports 
andinvoices. Pap erwork and 
■- y-entirs ■ are dramatically 
•educed, and . foe 
administrative pro¬ 
cess is -stream¬ 
lined— enabling 
the field force to 
speod more time in 
..foe field and less in 
' the office. 

fjf - </' • Symbol products 
-. have been. imple¬ 


mented across a wide range of 
business applications including 
retailing, package and parcel 
de&veiy, to warehousing and 
distribution ay well as manufac¬ 
turing and health care. 

The Jordan distributors for 
Symbol are General Computers 
& Electronics, who can be 
readied on telephone 5513879; 
or check out foe Symbol web 
ate at www.symbol.com- ■ 


PCs bundled with Kodak cameras! 


DELL COMPUTER Corp. said 
it will selT Kodak digital cameras 
with some of its personal com¬ 
puters in a bid to lure the grow-, 
mg number of Americans send¬ 
ing holiday cards and photos 
over the Internet 
Deli said that for an addi- 
' tional $499,' it will 
add foe Kodak 
DC210 digital zoom 
camera • to • -its 
dimension- - 
omputers. 

- Digital cameras 
tllow usds to View 


add edit pictures before printing 
and often produce . crisper 
images.’ A survey said 60 per¬ 
cent of peascmal computer users 
are likely to e-mail messages or 
photos for die holidays. 1 Dell 
wiR offer a computer and.cam¬ 
era for $2,786. inchiduig a 400 
megahertz" - .. Intel 
, Pentium H pn>.‘ 
cessoTi'. a 17- 


printer. 

lowest 'priced 
■ model with cam- 


- - era starts at $1,698. Eastman 

Kodak Co . 1 has a . similar agree¬ 
ment'wifoa European computer 
distributor, Tiny, which bundles 
its personal computers with a 
Kodak camera, for-retail sale. 
: WhIIe fo'giial camera makers are 
stepping up.. their, marketing 
efforts, analysts say it is a niche 
product, although admittedly a 
. growing niche. As foe number 
^analysts ss^, 
i^^tt ^ ^ra roe ras -- rna y --JjeccBi>e:. 
lifea li y^l ular. J C oas t ^^p e< a '^ftfN- , 
Expected to buy five milli on PCs 

- ovfa- thehoDday season. ■ 


Cisco announces new generation 
of video on demand and live video 


CISCO SYSTEMS, today 
announced its latest JPTT V solu¬ 
tion'that delivers a comprehen¬ 
sive set of network video ser¬ 
vices for corporate intranets, 
including video on demand 
(VODV live video and sched¬ 
uled video broadcasting. 
Cisco’s new family of IP/TV 
systems, the IP/TV 3400 Series 
Servers, deliver TV-qualily 
video programs to PC users 
over corporate networks; allow¬ 
ing organizations to send train¬ 
ingclasses, corporate communi¬ 
cations, management seminars, 
university classes and more, 
right to employee desktops. 

1P/TV delivers TV-quality 
video programming over enter¬ 
prise data networks to desktop 
personal computers (PCs) via 


Cisco’s DYTV software running 
on its EPiTV 3400 Scries 
Servers. 

Using HVTV, every net¬ 
worked PC user can watch com¬ 
pany broadcasts, join training 
programs, study in university 
classes, and keep up-to-date with 
business TV and other programs 
from the convenience of their 
own desktop. According to 
Cisco, the impact of this new 
technology is seen in more effi¬ 
cient communications and better 
informed, more productive 
employees. IP/TV software is 
composed of three components- 
IP/TV Content Manager, IP/TV 
Server, and IP/TV Viewer. 
These components work 
together to provide easy man¬ 
agement, transmission and desk¬ 


top viewing of video programs. 

Cisco’s IP/TV hardware is 
comprised of additional compo¬ 
nents: IP/TV 3410 Control 
Server. IP/P/ 3420 Broadcast 
Server, and IP/TV 3430 
Archive Server. These hardware 
platforms are pre-configured 
with foe IP/TV software, creat¬ 
ing a complete network video 
solution. Together, IP/TV soft¬ 
ware and pre-configured hard¬ 
ware provide superior live, 
scheduled, and video-on- 
demand solutions for businesses 
everywhere. An affordable net¬ 
work-video system. IP/TV uses 
standard protocols, runs on 
existing IP networks and is 
backed bv Cisco. ■ 


EVEREX establishes presence in Middle East 


FUTURE HI-TECH 

announced that it has been 
selected by global solutions 
giant, Everex Systems, Inc. as 
exclusive distributor for the 
Middle East region. 

Based in Freemont, Califor¬ 
nia, Everex has turned its focus 
to the Middle East, sub¬ 
continent . and non-French 
speaking Africa in its push into 
new markets. 

Commenting on the new 
relationship, Mr Kent Geeng. 
Everex Vice President for 
International Operations, noted 
that bis company’s gaze had 
traditionally been west-ward. 
“This new relationship with 
Future Hi-Tech is a sign of our 
commitment to the Middle 
East, Asian, and African mar- 


Own An [Mac for 
$29.99 a month 
• Apple foinounced the indus¬ 
try’s most aggressive financing 
program which enables cus¬ 
tomers to buy an iMac for just 
$29.99 per month. Apple’s 
financing .program features 
instant in-store credit approval, 
no payments for 120 days, and 
one of the lowest interest rates 
available: to. consumers 

anywhere. 

“For foe price of three piz- 
. zasafti month, you . can own an 
.sajd- -Steve. - Jobsr 

Mqpipleto^iaterii»>:CEO. ‘The- 
world’s coolest consumer com¬ 
puter has just become the most 


kets. Initially, we focused on 
foe US and European markets 
when First Internationa] Com¬ 
puter (FIC), Inc. took over 
Everex four years ago, but the 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa 
have always held enormous 
potential for us.” 

Future Hi-Tech will work 
closely with Everex to reach 
targeted objectives. 

Everex* s new business 
investment will include exten¬ 
sive training for Future Hi- 
Tech’s personnel where foe 
company will seek to duplicate 
its service structures phis mar¬ 
keting strategy where appropri¬ 
ate—-however, it does intend to 
be. led by its distributor's 
regional experience. 

Everex has been a leading 


supplier of PCs, Notebooks 
and Servers to foe USA market 
since 1983. With break¬ 
throughs in cutting-edge tech¬ 
nology and an active research 
and development facility at Sil¬ 
icon Valley, USA Everex has 
positioned itself with top-tier 
computer companies, supply¬ 
ing PCs. Notebooks and Serv¬ 
ers to many departments of the 
US Government and military, 
major corporations and consu¬ 
mers throughout the USA. 

Future Hi-Tech is strategi¬ 
cally located in the Jebel Aii 
Free Zone. UAE and is the 
regional distributor for Everex 
products. Their other partners 
include Kyocera, Ascend and 
Extreme Networks. ■ 


News update 


affordable.” Participating 
Apple resellers all over the 
USA are offering instant in¬ 
store credit approval using 
Apple's web-based loan appli¬ 
cation. Approved buyers can 
take their iMacs home with no 
down payment, and with no 
payments for 120 days. 
Apple’s financing program also 
Jets customers finance add-on 
products, including primers, 
storage devices, scanners and 
software, which can be added 
at any time during foe first 90 
days after the computer 
purchase. 

c AOL buys Netscape 
• America.On.Line., the 
world’s largest on-line service. 


has acquired Netscape Commu¬ 
nications. producers of foe Nav¬ 
igator & Communicator web 
software. 

The deal went through this 
Tuesday (24 November. 1998) 
forS4.2 million in stock! 

This deal is part of a frenzy 
of mergers and acquisitions tak¬ 
ing place in the Internet market 

This move is in direct com¬ 
petition with Microsoft provid¬ 
ing serious back-up for its most 
serious competitor in the 
browser market Also, for AOL 
which is fast turning into a top 
electronic media company, the 
acquisition of Netscape means 
more consolidations of its 
position. 
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Change your life, 
with voice dictation 

THIS WEEK, three colleagues of mine called me with the 
same question. They all inquired about foe Arabic Voice Dic¬ 
tation Systems that they had read about on this page! 

What really interested me was foal each one had a different 
reason to ask about the system. 

My Fust colleague suffers from back pains and nerve strain 
in his arms. He has been 

ordered by doctors not to use JgHENigBignaBKk&at 
his arms in strenuous activities . 

like writing or typing! As a r~- ~ 3 P~aw 

journalist, be is going nuts, i .>>!„*,' j 

Every time he has to hand in an i 'At ' 

article, he goes through ail sorts ; * i 

of pain and discomfort to write t i . 

it! For him. voice dictation in f . .. . 

Arabic could be foe answer to : j l ^u.t£V - 

his prayers. - A*-^ *' -^* * --^** e** : 

I explained to him that, as of __ ; 

yet, the voice recognition tech- 

oologies available are somewhat experimental; but that a new 
product from IBM looks very promising. 1 myself haven’t 
tested it. bin everyone was raving abou t h at the Gulf Infor¬ 
mation Technology Exhibition (GITEXj. held in Dubai last 
month! The product is called Via Voice Gold. It costs JD 110 
and works well. 

Moving onto my second colleague who is a ‘seasoned’ 
writer. He is a senior editor at a local newspaper and seems to 
be interested in publishing a book, which he will enjoy ‘dic¬ 
tating’ to his computer. For a creative writer, this is a dream 
come true. Imagine talking aloud, to your notebook com¬ 
puter equipped with voice recognition, as you sit in the beau¬ 
tiful sun, in a green meadow. Now, that’s an inspiring setting 
to write a book. Until recently, you could only be creative in 
such surroundings if you had a pen and paper! 

By being able to dictate to your computer in Arabic, you 
can even keep quick notes and reminders of every single 
thing that occurs to you during your work day. Or, in the eve¬ 
ning, you can create a daily diary of the events of your life. 
Who knows, maybe you’ll publish it as a biography one day! 

As fra my third colleague, he told me about a dear old rela¬ 
tive of his who couldn’t write, simply because he didn't 
enjoy foe benefits of a basic education some forty years ago. 
However, this person is a well-spoken narrator, who would 
like to put his words, somehow, in writing. 

For a person like that, an Arabic voice dictation system is a 
wonderful thing. Of course, it will require some simple 
knowledge of computing to operate it. but that can be man¬ 
aged by a friend or assistant. The applications of voice dicta¬ 
tion in battling the affects of illiteracy are amazing. 

What most people don’t know is that you can command 
your computer to perform any function by voice. For exam¬ 
ple, you could shout ‘open’ at your computer, and it will start 
your favourite program. You could even say ‘shutdown’ for 
Windows to dose! In a way. you could end up talking to your 
computer for the most of the day. Now that should suit most 
tech-heads who already interact with their computer more 
than they do with their wife! 

Generally, being able to ‘communicate’ with your PC is a 
very attractive idea for people from all walks of life. There 
should be many more people out there, other than my three 
colleagues, who have equally convincing reasons to be 
excited about Arabic voice dictation systems. Voice dictation 
technologies can really change lives. This is what computing 
is really all about; nuking your world easier to live in and 
helping you unleash.your creative potential A - 

Email: zeidn@hotmaiLcom 
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Many villas and 
apartments for rent 
and sale, Furnished 
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For more information call: 

Abdoun Real Estate 
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Box 

Boston Fried Chicken 

9 O 12 pieces of chicken 
| ( regular & spicy) 

* 04 crinkle-cut fries 

« O 1 coleslaw 
□ 1 liter pepsi 
' a « □ 4 pieces of bread. 
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Free delivery service 0.11 Swe,fiy.in ' Tel. 5363955 58631 35), - 
or A.' Madinah A! MjiuAwar, srrt-e; i T»-i 5S I 3S6 i .SS35430). 
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Airline 


Air France 

5b66055/56fr7824 

Air Algerie 

5688301 

Air Canada 

4630879 

Air India 

5b88301 

Airlanka 

56X2140 

AI Yemen Airline** 

4b53691 

Alitalia 

4*25203 

American Airlines 

5hf>uubX 

Austrian Airlines 

5/^3845 

British Airways 

582X801 

British Mediterranean 

56X2145 

British Midland 

5694X01 

Cathay Pacific 

4653619/2 ! 

Cyprus Airways 

5670267/5670493 

Egypt Air 

4630011 

Emirates Airlines 

4643341 

Gulf Air 

4653613 

Iberia 

4637827 

Japan Airlines 

4630879 

KLM 

5655267 

Korean Airlines 

5662236 

Kuwait Airlines 

5690144 

Lufthansa 

56411744 

MEA 

4636104 

Olympic Airlines 

5682140 

Pakistan Inti Airlines 

4625981 

Philippine Airlines 

4640201 

Qatar Airways 

5684526 

Royal Jordanian (H.D.) 

5607300 . 

RJ (Right Info.) 

08-53200 

RJ (Sales) 

5663525 

RJ (Reservations) 

5678321 

Royal Wings 

4875201/5 

Saudia 

4639333 

Turkish Airlines 

4659102 




































The video clip: 

Pleasure and purpose 


By Rasbeed A1 Roussan 

Special to The Star 

THE LAST 10 years have witnessed a rapid and 
influential development in arts and media, especially 
after the .invasion of the satellite saucers. The local 
stations have lost their monopoly to arbiter 

channels. - - ..... 

Cassettes, floppy disks and videos are becoming 
history now, with die invention of the compact disk- 
CD: Moreover, the marriage between arts and the 

media has -given ... •_/ • _._ 

birth 


other 
inventions: the 

offspring'- of Mkkm - 4 lJFsf 

.video clips. iHfif 

: -This revolu- ■ 
tionary - . '. tech-.- 

nique . - : has- ■EvW’jiiP''* t% 

created’-a new ~ 

identity • for 

singers all over 

the world. It 

even paved the 

way for a new 

wave of music: jHT* v •‘'JflNSj 
fast, rhythmic 

and colorful. 'JF; 

The moment a $ 

song appears on '; 

screen. you 

become mes- ® 

mcnzed by the 

momentary iffiui' 

shots and scenes 
of people danc¬ 
ing and singing.' ; . . 

You suddenly fall into the beats of fhe song, your 
eyes.dance while ; watching.- 
The video clip-is a-senes of rapid scenes, which 
usually follows a Rythmic ..pattern related to the 
song; itself. They depend 'pa visual 'and .auditory 
effects,'#biefr'gives the song k’a new dimension. - 
However, than is a thin , line between a tireSrie of a- 
song and how it is represented on screen. Ironically. 
the mpsr conrmoningredienf'f& a videojclifi today, is 
eroticism:'y d uftg^MtrachVe^'&^hjninpHi g beri* and 
there, dancing, and.moving 1 hf.trseductive bodies. It 
is not a problem as long astheviewers arc satisfied! 
.Although many video clips are. beautifully directed 
and 'Thierwovetv there .are . many horrors. . For 
instance, direcfor Tarek Ak&y&n**^weltknown for 
hisLfamou^viioal mamfesteiioni of Ainr Diyab’s 
soogs: “Noor Al'Am,"■^Rag’een/' and “Awedony.” 

of Aryan’s priori¬ 
ties ;ffi;ttrfeecttn;^ far^ W^don y." the director sue-, 

of A1 Oksor. 

amii^fflr^racieht "'architectural beauties. For. a 
moment, you- think that Amr Diyab; is singing for the 
glory and magic ofAJ Oksor The director may have 

1 - aidmnF ^exception..; The 

sublime atm^te^b|isux^e$^and angeli efi gftre s 
Of-wOmen aXI’Ove^^. place. fistenuig to the gypsy 
.. .... ■ •• •• '.-fhymns : y - - v of 

H : Samira'S voice, is 

a thrilling thing 
to watch. 

-. Salah A1 Shar- 
nob.i himself 
admitted that the 
song is a “vulgar” 
-way of artistic 
expression: the 

music, Samira's 
voice and of 
course the video 
clip, served the 
composer's pur¬ 
pose „ well 
enough! 

At the same 
time, artists like 
Majda A1 Roomi 
preserved - - the 
quality of their 
..... , video clips. 

Majaa^ videos are highly sensuous: they mirror 
Mgda s chansma as .well as her musical themes. - 
Western pop music shares the same formula: sexy 
looks and violent acts-The problem is that instead of 
elevating the song through the art of the video clip, 
it is being degraded and misunderstood most of the 
time. A song may carry a valuable theme, but when 
it is fused with the visual magnitude of the video 
clip^it toms into something else. 

The boundaries of entertainment are violating the 
‘tJ 6 * °- 811 ^- a mdiIcUc means of comrriunj- 
5 u-P ere “ “°*m8 wrong with enjoying yo Ur - 
w yo” Wa 'c ® * ■ ° nS 0n TV- “ lon * it appeals 

The issue of appreciation is associated with what 
people like rather than what people need. Pleasure 
comes first, whether it is wrong or right. Most direc¬ 
tors aren t really concerned- e ra 

Furthermore, women are the most victimized ele-' 
mem in video clips. It is a degrading ihmg^ MrtmC 
women as sex ohW.tc nrhir;„~_® ^ ® lo P° nra y 


peratures during winter and summer. 

“In winter, the hair is exposed to many 
factors, such as the cold and rain, which 
can cause it to hay. In summer, too much 
sunshine can badly affect the health of the 
hair as well," Sayyed points out “Your 
hair needs to be managed and taken care of 
everyday," the stylist adds. 

He emphasized that 

hair-dryers, hair spray 
lap " ,JEgg2M and gel can ruin hair 
i^|||^gODE| in the long tenn. How- 
ever, there is a way of 
protecting your hair 
and maintaining its 
vibrancy. "To main 
tain strong, shiny hair, 
; * Vj’-l# iH women should shower 
with an oil-based 
&£ shampoo twice a 

fiL'week, and use natural 
herb-extracted creams 
* ■ on a daily basis.” 

There are three 
Wtww!^ - ' ^ kinds of bain dry, 
SgF’ 51 * ! normal and greasy. 

. ; ■ Each type needs spe- 

^ 1 rial care and atten- 

L | cion. Greasy hair 

P I doesn't need an oil- 

i -j based shampoo, but 

L . *• dry hair does. 

Si---: “Dry hair is more 

prone to damage, and 
can easily break, so it 
vital that extra anen- 
For women tion is given. Those with normal hair 
nt is always should still use oil-based shampoos for 
nstant. new extra protection,” Sayyed continuos. 

Beauty experts warn ladies not to tint 
match with their hair at home, because it is possible 
lei man Say- that too much oxygen could be applied, 
well-known which can bum the roots. “By doing so, 
and brown this process could also damage the length 
s women on of the hair and the scalp,”. Sayyed 
in." Sayyed continued-■. . . ... 

“It’s a fact that the hair grows to about 
ocedure for two and a half to three and a half centime- 
- all the hair ters in summer, but in winter time this is 
lock of hair reduced to only one and a half centimeters, 
of the tint’s Putting to much tint in your hair could lead 
to an extra decrease hair growth. Your hair 
woman, and is a pan of your body, and it needs inten- 
naging ele- give care and constant protection," Sayyed 
mge in tern- concludes.! 


Sayyed 


making 


77ie Unknown Matisse: A Life Of 
Henri Matisse, VOL 1 1869-1908, 
by Hilary Spurting. Harmsb Hamil¬ 
ton £25,480 pages 

Reviewed by Jackie Wuilschiager 

Matisse said thai art should be as 
soothing as a good armchair, a meta¬ 
phor, says Hilary Spurting, “that has 
done him more harm ever since than 
any other image he might have cho¬ 
sen " It combined with the story of his 
regular private life, happy marriage 
and familial loyalty, to nail his reputa¬ 
tion as a grave bourgeois, at once 
stuffy and lightweight, for generations 
of art lovers. 

In a century of unprecedented tur¬ 
bulence and disruption, we have 
looked to painters to embody emo¬ 
tional havoc, on and off the canvas: 
and it is those artists whose lives were 
most messy and shocking who have 
become the subjects of magisterial, 
full, gossipy biographies in recent 
times John Richardson's Picasso. 
Michael Holroyd's Augustus John. 
Matisse by contrast has remained 

unknown. 

But you only need to look at his 
paintings to feel that there is more to 
hjs stoiy. Behind those passionate, 
luminous, sun-drenched works is a 
desperation for peace and harmony: 
the rich, decorative images have been 
achieved at the cost of enormous 
inner anguish, and it is the emotional 
depths os well as Ihe purity and tran¬ 
quillity to which we respond. 

“Suppose I want to paint a 
woman’s body.” Matisse explained. 
“I imbue- it with grace and charm, but 
I know that l must give it something 
more. I will concentrate the meaning 
of this body by seeking its essential 
tines. The charm will be less obvious 
at first glance, but it must eventually 
emerge from the new image 1 have 
obtained, which will have a broader 
meaning, and one more fully human.” 

With Picasso. Matisse is one of the 
two founding figures of modern an; 
they stand at opposite ends of the 
spectrum, but each has shaped the vis¬ 
ual imagination of our century by the 
wav he met its horrors. “Matisse’s 
intimate acquaintance with violence 
and destruction, a sense of human 
misery sharpened by years of humilia¬ 
tion. rejection and exposure could be 
neutralized only by the serene power 
and stable weight of art," says Spur¬ 


ting. Her book is an Qlurainatiou, 
nor only in its unraveling of the 
obscure life of a great artist, but as an 
example of the coming of age of a 
new sort of biography in which it is 
not a scandalous private life but an 
endlessly evolving inner conscious¬ 
ness- the lonely conversation we all 
conduct with ourselves about finding 
our own path and its meaning-that is 
the true subject. This seems to me the 
exciting development of late 1990s 
biography a move away from the 
overblown titiliations which charac¬ 
terized the genre in Ihe 1970s and 
1980s. when biographers were experi¬ 
menting with the limits of frankness 
in whal could be exposed fBrenda 
Maddox's detailed recreation of 
James Joyce's sex life in Nora, for 

instance, or Hol¬ 
royd's map of 
Augustus John's |HH 
cruel erotic net- 
works). ^ to books 

imagination at mm <? 

Matisse's was 
nurtured in the 
sober landscape of xj 

French Flanders. 
where he was bom 
in 1869 at textile trade. From his par¬ 
ents he inherited (he ideal of stifrle 
family and the ineluctable northern 
work ethic. His father was a seed mer¬ 
chant who worked all day and night 
his mother provided unconditional 
encouragement to any endeavour her 
sons took up. Her hobby was porce¬ 
lain painting; from her and from the 
weaving neighbors who surrounded 
him. loading and plying coloured bob¬ 
bins. hunched over their looms, clack¬ 
ing shuttles from dawn to dusk, he 
took the sense of colour that was the 
essence of his art 

Long after he had broken away 
from the north, he remained, says 
Spurting, not only devoted to Flemish 
beer and chips, but “a true son of the 
weavers of Bohain, whose fabrics 
astonished contemporaries by their 
glowing colours, their sensuous 
refinement, their phenomenal light¬ 
ness and lustre." In that sternly utili- 


art college in St Quentin, where he 
was slung out for painting in colour 
and outdoors, he moved to Parts. To 
his father, it seemed a betrayal of 
every belief, in fact, Matisse simply 
transferred the Bohain values of per¬ 
severance, self-belief, loyalty, to his 
new- bohemian life in buzzing, gay 
1890s Paris. His breakthrough came 
in 1895 in Belle-De in southern Brit¬ 
tany. U was the first time he had trav¬ 
elled beyond the inland plains of 
Flanders, and on this wild coast he 
exchanged his ‘Flemish palette of 
earthy browns and clay greens for the 
rainbow colours of the 
Impressionists’. 

It was a rehearsal for a more dra¬ 
matic awakening to the bright abun¬ 
dance and ease of southern Europe 
when, in 1898, he 
spent his honey¬ 
moon in Ajaccio 
and returned to 
stay with his 
wife’s southern 
family in Tou- 
louse. The clash 
of north and south 
made him. He is 
grounded in the 
northern sensibil¬ 
ity, says Spurting 
“the austere, con¬ 
centrated feeling 
be shared with the 
great Flemish 

masters: a spiri¬ 
tual intensity 

released again and again ai crucial 
points in his development as a painter 
by the light and colour of the south." 

His wife, Amelie Parayre, is the 
heroine here bold, indomitable, she 
had a fount of youthful courage and 
idealism awaiting a mission, whicb 
she found in her husband’s radical ait 
She was muse, model, mainstay. She 
opened a hat shop to make ends meet 
while no one would buy a Matisse. 
She pawned her favourite jewel, 
never retrieved, for Matisse to buy 
Cezanne’s ’Three Bathers’ at a time 
when the family was almost starving. 
She brought up' her children with the 
example of unstinting work and abso¬ 
lute emotional integrity that had 
formed Matisse himself. She posed in 
espadrilles and kimono by the Medi¬ 
terranean for pictures work of a luna¬ 
tic. When collectors began to make 
derisory offers, she held out for and 
got the full asking price. 


For 20 years, visiiota' found theft- 
way to Matisse's, ^paintiiigs : at' j&e 
Salon by .following the -soands of 
. jeers and catcalls. The combination of 
realistic details of Amelie in St Tro- 
pez with imaginary befcigi m the 
famous ‘luxe, cakne et volupte’, few 
example, strange, uneasy, vibrant, 
bulging with energy, foil of flagrant 
irregularities, simply made no sense 
to traditional viewers in 1904. “When 
a boy scrawls shit on a wall, he may 
be expressing the state of his soul," 
said the older painter Paul Serusief, 
“but it’s not a work of art" Pins ca 
change. 

Spurting is not an art historian, but 
she is good on the slow evolution of 
public taste and superb on the effect 
of public ridicule on Matisse's fragile 
ego. Inner trepidation, lifelong insom¬ 
nia, and nervous tension were the 
prices he paid for aesthetic boldness. 
TheH in 1902, he abandoned his reck¬ 
less experimental leaps in mid-flight, 
and returned for two years to. grey 
tones and conventional subjects. 

Scholars call this the “dark period" 
and put it down to native prudence; 
Spurting uncovers a tragedy that hit 
Amelie's family, whose fortunes wens 
tied to: a dishonest speculator- 
employer who crashed sensationally 
in 1902, causing thousands-of inves-- 
tors to lose their life-savings. . 

It was a scandal comparable to the 
Dreyfus affair, Amelie's Either- tiras. 
briefly imprisoned, and Matisse gave 
up everything to help his family. It i$- 
a touching, human interlude, uoi so T 
significant m the long term for 
Matisse's art, but revealing of the 
emotional tightrope he . walked 
between stability and uncertainty. 

He emerged into the daylight of St 
Tropez in 1904 and Colliouroin 1905 
as a famous ‘Fauve’ or ‘wild beast’, 
to produce some of his greatest winks 
The Open Window, Golliqure’; 
‘Woman in a Hat'/^Le Bbnhwr-de 
Vivre’. - - - 

Spurting leaves him as he has 
found two collectors, Sarah Stein, sis¬ 
ter-in-law of Leo and Gertrude, and 
die fabulously wealthy Russian Sergei 
Shchukin, whose faith in him help till 
die tightrope the right way. It is a 
mesmeric portrait, at once satisfy ing 
and tantalizing as we await Volume 2, 
of the making of an artist ■ 

Financial Times Syndication 


tarian society, “there was tittle other 
nourishment for a nascent visual 
imagination:" oil around was the grim 
landscape of beet fields, smoking 
sugar refineries and textile mills, 
which was flattened by invading Ger¬ 
man armies three times in Matisse’s 
lifetime. 

In the broadest sense, this is. a Freu¬ 
dian biography the child is father of 
the man in every aspect that mattered. 
Young Matisse was dutiful but dozy, 
uninterested in the family business, 
able to express his sensitivity only 
through a series of nervous illnesses. 
At 20, recuperating from one of them 
in hospitaL he bad his legendary artis¬ 
tic awakening when the pragmatist in 
the next bed told how helpfoj it was 
to copy Swiss landscapes after a hard 
day at work (“And then, you see. you 
end up with something to hang on the 
wall”j 

Matisse never looked back. From 































